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The difference between K-Modified and ordinary horns is so great you must 
try it to believe it. A complete technical analysis, telling how and why it’s 
better, is yours for the asking. Mail the coupon for your free copy today. But— 
for the most convincing proof of all, visit your Selmer dealer 
for a FREE TRIAL soon! 


SELMER Elkhart, Indiana Dept j.111 


Please send me your FREE fact foiacr “The Story of K-Modified" 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Violinist Jascha Heifetz and his son Jay at their Steinway in their home 
in Beverly Hills, California. For a photograph suitable for framing write 
Steinway & Sons, 45-02 Ditmars Boulevard, Long Island City 5, N. Y. 
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The piano of great artists inspires the best in your students 


HAVE YOU VISITED YOUR STEINWAY DEALER RECENTLY ? 


DROP IN ON HIM—HE'LL WELCOME YOU 


SECOND CLASS MAIL privileges authorized at Mount Morris, Illinois Copyr.ght, 1905 e Music Educators National nference 1s h St n.W Washington 6. D.« 
Issued six times yearly September-October, November-December January ar arct April-May, June-July Subs ption: $2.00 t ea Canada $2.5 Foreign $2.75 
Volume 44, Ne 2, November -December 1957 s rie Cople 
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Pictured is the Contemporary, companion to modern or traditional furnishings. 


In step with 
fashion trends... 


and modern teaching methods, too! 


Just as teaching methods have improved over the years, so has the 
piano ... and, in the last decade, Everett has set the pace. Not only 
in style leadership but in technical innovations as well. For 
instance, the iron lever backposts that keep an Everett in tune 
much longer. Next, dyna-tension, a high tension scale as used in 
a grand. And now .. . Forward Sound, a tone escapement grille 
that gives Everett full tone fidelity. May we send you our new 
booklet and the name of your nearest franchised dealer? Everett 
Piano Company, Division of Meridan Corp., South Haven 9, Mich 
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FORWARD SOUND! 
Diagram shows how 
sound is also projected 
forward in the new 
Everetts . . . sound 
projection at ear level! 
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MENC——1958, 1960, 1962. For your cal- 
endar, here are the dates and convention 
cities for the next three biennial con- 
ventions of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference: 


March 21-25, 1958—Los Angeles, Calif. 
March 18-23, 1960—Atlantic City, N. J. 
March 30-April 4, 1962—Chicago, III. 


The MENC State Presidents National 
Assembly will convene, in each instance, 
two days in advance of the dates above 
given. 


NASM CONVENTION. The thirty-third 
annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music will be held at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, November 
29-30, 1957. Heads of more than 125 
member schools will be present. Inter- 
esting features on the program will in- 
clude a demonstration of a device which 
afford~ visual and graphic indication of 
the tuning, dynamics and quality of 
musical tone by Earle Kent, Research 
Division of C. G. Conn, Ltd.; a brass 
symposium conducted by James Nielsen 
of Oklahoma University, and a Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra program which the 
members will attend as guests. E. Wil- 
liam Doty of the University of Texas, 
Austin, is president of the Association. 
Burnet C. Tuthill, Memphis, Tennessee, 
College of Music, is secretary. 


ASTA. The American String Teachers 
Association will hold its annual national 
convention at Minneapolis, February 
16-19, in conjunction with the divisional 
convention of Music Teachers National 
Association. The string sessions are 
planned as joint meetings. Co-chairmen 
are Dorris Van Ringelesteyn of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, and ASTA President 
Frank W. Hill, lowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, lowa. 


ALL EASTERN BAND AND INSTRU- 
MENTAL CLINIC. Music educators will 
want to know that the fourth annual 
All Eastern Band and _ Instrumental 
Ciiniec is scheduled for February 7-8, 
1958, at the U.S. Naval School of Music, 
Naval Receiving Station, Washington, 
dD. C 


MIDWESTERN CONFERENCE. The 13th 
Annual Midwestern Conference on 
School Vocal and Instrumental Music 
will be held in Ann Arbor on the Uni- 
versity of Michigan campus, January 
10-11, 1958. Lectures, demonstrations, 
workshops, clinics will be presented by 
fourteen guest specialists in instrumen- 
tal, choral and general music. Participat- 
ing in the program will be the University 
of Michigan Symphony Band, Michigan 
State University Band, U.M. Symphony 
Orchestra, U.M. Choir, Western Michi- 
= University Choir; the directors’ 
and, orchestra and chorus; junior and 
senior high school groups from various 
communities. 

The Midwestern Conference is planned 
jointly by the Michigan School Band and 
Orchestra Association, Michigan Music 
Educators Association, American String 
Teachers Association, and the School of 
Music and Extension Service of U.M. 
General chairman of the conference is 
Roger E. Jacobi, whose address is Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of Music, 
Ann Arbor. 
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Shyrochet € success wish your COM 
THE EVERY DAY BAND BOOK 


Compiled and Arranged 
by JOHN KINYON 
GOOD MUSIC - TECHNICALLY EASY - TUNEFUL - APPEALING - SKILLFULLY ARRANGED 


A practical folio of easy arrangements for band. It is 
just what the name implies—a book to be used every day 
with music for any occasion — Patriotic — Hymns — Pep 


Songs — Sentimental Songs — Marches and Fanfares. 


Table of Contents 


FANFARES 
1. Blockbuster 
2. Powerhouse 
3. Brass Tax 
4. Bleacher Blaster 
LUCKY DAY (March) 
WHEN THE SAINTS GO MARCHING IN 
SHORTNIN’ BREAD (March) 
FATHER OF VICTORY 
SPIRIT OF INDEPENDENCE (March) 
MEN IN GRAY (March) 
SCARLET AND GOLD (March) 
STEPPING HIGH (March) 
OUR BOYS WILL SHINE TONIGHT 
HAIL, HAIL, THE GANG'S ALL HERE 
FOR HE'S A JOLLY GOOD FELLOW 
TA-RA-RA-BOOM-DE-AY 
ALMA MATER 
AULD LANG SYNE 
CRUSADER'S HYMN 
GOD OF OUR FATHERS 
AMERICA 
AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL 
STAR SPANGLED BANNER 


Music Publishers Holding Corp. | Condensed Score (Octavo Size).. 


619 West 54th Street Parts (Quickstep Size) each 
New York, N. Y. 
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What a HOHNER Accordion 
can’t do for teen agers! 


Doctors of psychology say adolescents need to be given a 
sense of confidence, superiority, participation, distinction, 
pride, independence. That being the case, a Hohner Accor- 
dion is just what the doctor orders. Play a Hohner to get a 
sense of confidence, superiority and participation. Buy a 
Hohner to get a sense of independence. Own a Hohner—the 
smartest and finest-crafted accordions made—to get a sense 
of pride and distinction. Send for catalogs and sales helps. 


gta 
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> 


"Guaranteed by * 
Good Housekeeping 
a 


M. HOHNER, INC. Sos serra 


351 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Can. Rep.: Hough & Kohler, Ltd., 468 King St. W., Toronto 2-B 


ting 100 years of /eadership 














WHEN PLANNING YOUR CHRISTMAS PROGRAM, 


rememseeR GESU BAMBINO 


by Pietro Yon 
BAND ORCHESTRA 





FULL 4.50 FULL 4.50 
SYMPHONIC 7.50 


J. FISCHER and BRO. 


SYMPHONIC 7.50 


GLEN ROCK, Ni. J. 











STEREOPHONIC BAND MUSIC. The 
New York Naval Base Band led by War- 
rant Officer Donald W. Stauffer is pio- 
neering in what may be the first series 
of live band broadcasts over stereophonic 
sound, WQXR—New York Times “Goced 
Music” Station, features this Navy Band 
program on first Saturday of every 
month at 2:30 p.m. Tiesoaphenie broad- 
casting over separate AM and FM facil- 
ities enables the home listener to enjoy 
a realistic binaural effect by receiving 
both signals separately on two different 
sets. The New York Navy Band is com- 
posed almost exclusively of young musi- 
cians just two or three years out of 
the music education programs of many 
states from Maine to California. 


DELAWARE, The Journal regrets an 
error in the State Music Education Ac- 
tivities 1957-1958 Calendar (September- 
October 1957 MEJ), as follows: The 
name of Floyd T. Hart, Division of 
Music Education, Department of Public 
Instruction, Dover, Delaware, should be 
substituted as chairman for the Vocal 
Camp, June 16-23, and the String Camp, 
June 16-23. The name of Allen L. Rich- 
ardson is listed incorrectly as the chair- 
man for activities on these two dates. 


CALIFORNIA, The California Music Ed- 
ucators Association, Northern Section, 
at its annual conference, San Jose State 
College, February 15, will hold a ses- 
sion devoted to “Creative Music in 
Music Education the Concert Band.” 
Original symphonic band music or new 
arrangements, which have not been pub- 
lished, are to be featured. Representa- 
tives of various publishing firms will be 
present to hear these works. Tapes of 
music performed will be made available 
to the composers, who are invited to 
send manuscripts to Robert Hare, con- 
ductor of Symphonic Band, Music De- 
partment, San Jose State College, San 
Jose 14, California. 


TEACHER AT WORK. This teacher is 
George C. Wilson, vice-president of the 
National Music Camp, and the pupil is 
daughter Georgene who, now aged ten, 
has been at the National Music Camp 
every summer since she was six months 
old—a junior camper for three of the 
summers. Mr, Wilson, a National Music 
Camp veteran, recently resigned his post 
at the University of Missouri, Columbia, 
to devote full time to his National Music 
Camp duties, which will largely be con- 
cerned with the development of the Na- 
tional Arts Academy, a winter school for 
gifted children which is scheduled to 
open at the National Music Camp in the 
fall of 1959. 
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AND CERTAIN WOMEN FOLLOWED HIM—(D. Guyver Britton) 

A sacred cantata adapted from the scriptures by Elizabeth B. McNaughton for four-part 
chorus of mixed voices, with soprano, alto, tenor and baritone soli, with organ or 
piano accompaniment 1.25 


THE ATONEMENT—(Sydney H. Peters) 
A new Easter cantata for four-part chorus of mixed voices, with soprano, alto, tenor 


and baritone soli with organ or piano accompaniment 1.25 


84TH PSALM—HOW LOVELY IS THINE OWN DWELLING PLACE—(Heinrich Schutz) 
For double chorus of mixed voices with organ (or basso continuo). Edited by William 
H. Reese. German and English text 1.00 


A GERMAN REQUIEM—(Heinrich Schutz) 
For solo voices, mixed chorus, organ and bass viol. Edited by Arthur Mendel. German 


and English text 1.50 


MARY THE ROSE—(John Jacob Niles) 

For mixed chorus and a few soli, this work was conceived as a miracle play, a modern 
version of the mystery drama performed during the middie ages. Simplicity is the 
motif of the entire work. It may be performed in a church, concert hall or theatre 1.25 


MASS IN G—(Schubert) 

Edited by Alice Parker and Robert Shaw for soprano, tenor and bass soli, full chorus 
of mixed voices with organ and strings. Score for voices with piano accompani- 
ment 1.25 


PRAYERS OF KIERKEGAARD—(Samueli Barber) 
For mixed chorus, soprano solo and orchestra, with incidental tenor solo; alto solo ad 


libitum 1.50 


REQUIEM—(Gabriel Faure) 
For four-part chorus of mixed voices with soprano and baritone soli 1.00 


SING, OH YE HEAVENS—(Helen Jun Marth) 
A Christmas cantata for chorus of mixed voices with soprano, alto, tenor and baritone 


soli with organ or piano accompaniment 1.00 


THE ST. LUKE CHRISTMAS STORY—(Cecil Effinger) 
A sacred cantata for four-part chorus of mixed voices with soprano, tenor or baritone 
soli with organ or piano accompaniment 1.25 


THE STAR AND THE STABLE—(Richard Kountz) 
A Christmas cantata for chorus of mixed voices with soprano, contralto, tenor and 


bass soli; with organ accompaniment 1.50 
WHO ARE YOU?—(John Sacco) 
A short cantata based on an incident from Lewis Carroll's ‘Alice in Wonderland” 
especially designed for use in concerts and on assembly programs 75 
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G. SCHIRMER 


CLEVELAND 14 NEW YORK 17 LOS ANGELES 17 
43 THE ARCADE 3 EAST 43rd STREET 700 WEST 7th STREET 
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BAND FOR SENIOR HIGH 


YULETIDE FESTIVAL 
for Band 


frranged by John Warrington 

Here’s to happy holidays— for your High School concert band and their 
delighted audiences. Yuletide Festival, a new concert version of four favorite 
Christmas songs, offers two of the country’s top Yuletide tunes, Rudolph, the 
Red-Nosed Reindeer and | Heard the Bells on Christmas Day for the first 
time in appealing modern treatment. In addition, you'll enjoy the ever-new 
Jingle Bells and Deck the Halls to top this charming Christmas package. John 
Warrington has scored the four selections well within the capabilities of the 
average senior high school concert band, although the effect is full and pro- 
fessional. Plan ahead by getting the NEW Yuletide Festival for Band now. 
Contents (in medley form): RUDOLPH, THE RED-NOSED REINDEER; | HEARD THE 
BELLS ON CHRISTMAS DAY; JINGLE BELLS; DECK THE HALLS. 

Full Band, $6.50. Symphonic Band, $8.50. 


OPERETTAS FOR JUNIOR HIGH 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


By Virginia Hagemann 

Virginia Hagemann, a junior high school teacher, has created a musical 
world for Charles Dickens’ immortal A CHRISTMAS CAROL characters. 
Your audience (and performers) will be humming the eight delightful, 
melodic songs long after the final curtain. Suggestions for stage setting, 
lighting and props included. Complete cast: 20 characters as well as a chorus 
for SA. The dialogue by Eleanor Jones follows the original text closely. 
Time: 45 minutes.—$1.50 


THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL 


By Virginia Hagemann 

Eight sparkling melodies with lively lyrics by Virginia Hagemann reflect 
musically the spirit of the season. Junior high groups will thrill to the heart- 
warming simplicity of the story by Kate Douglas Wiggin delightfully enhanced 
with bright dialogue by Eleanor Jones. Audiences will long cherish their 
musical meeting with young Carol, the principal character, who radiates the 
true joy of Christmas giving. Cast includes 19 characters plus a chorus. 
Time: a full hour $1.50 


{vailable at your nearby music deaer or: 


a 
TrHEODORI PRESSER COMPANY 
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TELEVISION FOR CHILDREN is an at- 
tractive brochure, prepared by a small 
group of specialists in television, educa- 
tion and psychology. The manual was 
commissioned by the Foundation for 
Character Education for the purpose of 
not oniy emphasizing the known im- 
portance of television as an influence 
on the character formation in children 
but also as an illustration of the ways 
in which TV can be exercised as a con- 
structive means to sound character de- 
velopment. In the publication is a fine 
treatment of the different perspectives 
with which broadcasters, parents and 
children view television, as well as sev- 
eral specific suggestions for format and 
content. The publication was prepared 
in cooperation with the School of Edu- 
eation, Boston University, Ralph Garry, 
Project Director.—V.L. 


VIOLIN MAKING. An educational film 
strip, “Violin Making in Europe and 
Violin Adjusting in the U.S.A.” with 
accompanying svund tape and pamphlet, 
has been produced by the educational 
department of Scherl & Roth, manufac- 
turers and distributors of Roth stringed 
instruments. The narration is by Frank 
W. Hill, President of the American 
String Teachers Association. Prints and 
sound tapes for showing may be obtained 
without cost for a showing during a 
ten-day period. Purchase price, $35.00. 
For further information write Scherl & 
Roth, Inc., Educational Department, 1729 
Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


PEP RALLY, Don Gillis’ new opera in 
two scenes, which had its premiere at 
National Music Camp in August 1957, is 
available in the Mills Rental Library for 
college and school productions. Said to 
be the first operatic work scored with 
band accompaniment, “Pep Rally” is a 
good-natured spoof of American college 
life which Mr. Gillis must have had as 
much fun writing as do the performers 
in interpreting and the audience in 
listening. Another Gillis recognition of 


the concert band is his “Tulsa,” a tribute 
to the pioneering spirit of America, also 
published by Mills Music, Inc., 1619 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


HARRISON KELLER, President 


Lyle! GH 


A COLLEGE OF MUSIC in historic Boston, near Symphony Hall, Opera 
House, Museum of Fine Arts. 

INSTRUCTION leading to accredited degrees of Bachelor and Master 
of Music in Piano, Organ, Voice, All Major Instruments, Music Educa- of “A Guide to Books on Recreation.” 


AGBOR, This is all you need to ask for 
if you want a copy of the second edition 
tion, Music Therapy, Theory, Composition, History & Literature, Church 
Music, Opera, and to a Certificate in Popular Music. 

THE TRAINING, with Boston Symphony principals, former Metro- 
politan Opera stars, and other outstanding performer-teachers, empha- 
sizes PERFORMANCE. 


For illustrated Catalogue, please write to Dean Chester W. Williams, Room 21 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
290 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


The Guide encompasses what could well 
be the most comprehensive listing of 
books on recreation available—-more than 
850 titles from 125 publishers. There are 
more than 52 different books on music, 
including books on organizing an orches- 
tra, folk singing, how to teach music to 
children, and choir singing. Send 25c 
to the National Recreation Association, 
Department MU, 8 West Eighth Street, 
New York 11, New York. 
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invalue..in performance... in Aewiee! 


FIRST... ith rib ond post assembly ot popular prices 
FIRST... and only with PERMA PAD, the moisture-proof and air-tight key pad 
FIRST . in producing comprehensive educational aids with recorded demonstrations 
© FIRST... to introduce smart luggage-type flute cases with carrying handles 
© FIRST... in research and development to continually improve quality 
© FIRST....in sales . . . a convincing testimonial to their dependability and valve 


D. & J. ARTLEY, INC., ELKHART, INDIANA 


flutes and piccolos 


Uniforms » Ostwap 


I es ; 


La 


'~- 
mba oe 


em | 


Here’s the UNiverstry oF Norto Caroiina Banno—Hersert W. FRep, Director—wearing their OstwaLp uniforms 


Write for the colorful Ostwaxp catalog (free) and choose 


from a splendid array of styles, fabrics, colors and acces- a, VA ‘ 
wifouns a, 


sories. A factory-informed and equipped OsTWALD repre- 


se 
sentative will gladly help you with selections, measure- 
ments, etc. And when ordering, bear in mind you can 
depend upon Ostw aLD’s famed custom-tailoring technique Fg 


and confirmed delivery arrangements. OstTwap prices 
speak for themselves. “Fund Raising” booklet is yours for 
the asking. 
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THE SINGING VOICE. Two educational 
film-strips in the field of vocal music, 
designed for high «~hool students, have 
been produced by L. E. O'Neil & Asso- 
ciates, 3033 Wilmington, Dayton 9, Ohio, 
a firm specializing in technical and in- 
dustrial films. Research, sketches and 
teachers’ guide material were provided by 
Lawrence E. Tage, assistant professor 
of music at the University of Dayton, 
where he is director of choral music and 
teaches voice and music education. Part 
One deals with vocal techniques—develop- 
ment of breath control, tone, resonance, 
and articulation. Part Two contains more 
emphasis on expression and interpretation 
for performance. The accompanying guide 
for each film is directed to the student, 
to be read or interpreted by the teacher 
as he wishes. Directly responsible for this 
production is William Ditzel, who has 
wide experience as a television director 
and producer, professional filming and a 
special interest in music education. 


WORTH ASKING FOR. The new 1958 
School Year Memo Book, produced by 
the E. R. Moore Company, is a useful 
desk calendar and work organizer for 
the school music teacher or executive 
or parish pastor. The Moore Company, 
manufacturers of robes for graduations, 
choirs and confirmation, and uniform 


: RS 

> ; gymsuits for girls, has a limited supply 
of this popular volume, which is free 
j > upon request. Be sure to say you are a 
qga- ’ member of the MENC. Incidentally, the 
1958 edition is the twentieth consecutive 
— year of its ——s, } Age to E. R. 
Moore Company, 932 Dakin St., Chicago 

CLARINET 13, Til, Catalog’ F2. 

& SAXOPHONE 

he INSTRUMENTALISTS and music educa- 
REEDS . tors generally are showering compli- 
. 2 4 ments upon the “Instrumentalist” maga- 
Fn, he zine for its superb September 1957 spe- 
SOYA SS ‘ te cial issue. Colorful pages packed with 
So — : : - good text content and the announcements 


a of nearly 100 suppliers make it an im- 
Pian. are poe oe direct from pressive addition to the contributions 
= ert x f ; made to the school music field during 
Manufacturer to i Ss S —- 2 the past decace by this periodical. The 
© ae a special issue is available for the regular 
This means: SS inf a. single copy price, 45c. Subscription for 
. Ne Handling D ' an ~ Royer one year (11 issues), $3.25. Canada and 
* Reéds Can’ Pickec > hes eae foreign countries, $3.65. Address: The 
the Fi Fes gt ms . "ran Instrumentalist Co., 1418 Lake St., Evan- 
ston, Ill 





COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


CRAFTSMAN AT WORK. A great deal 
of craftsmanship goes into a fine instru- 
ment before it reaches the hands of the 
pray eed _— tester, who must be master of the ne 
— ; men. Here is K. G. Gemeinhardt, who 
wronran Avail n personally tests all the Boehm system 
styles of rulings, flutes and piccolos, in the manufacture 
Goon pods or belie. of which his firm specializes. Coming 
from a family of successive generations 


d of musical instrument workers, he at- 

bh A large selection of fab- tone Se fom tended what is known as a music high 
rics and colors; excellent factor Made Dupilest- — we —- of Markneu- 

ing Paper. Makes un- kirchen, Germany. is is a musical 

q workmanship; reasonable aited aumber of deer city where instruments of all kinds are 





prices. Write for catalog ——— made, apprenticeships served and where 
pencil r 
and samples. repected erasures. 


the high school curriculum is primarily 
: devoted to this work. 
Send 25¢ for complete Sample Kit The picture was made in the modern 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. of Musicrite ond Transrite. new ne ma plant in Elkhart, Indiana, 


1083 So. Fourth St. LAKE SPECIALTY COMPANY recently designed, built and equipped 
$200 WEST 130th ST, CLEVELAND 30, OHIO especially for production of the K. G. 
Grecavitic, Mincls \ Gemeinhardt Co., Inc., flutes and piccolos. 
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Simply dial Bo any note on clarinet! 


roof Ay 
_\ Ten ote 


Tone 
Dal 


Dosey naw) 
Se 
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Tone Dial 


SUCCESSOR TO FINGERING CHART 





Hang this giant dial on the band room wall. It will serve you 
and your clarinet students in many ways. Beginners can teach | FREE to music educators 
themselves how to finger all 40 notes of the clarinet. Simply turn, 

the dial until note wanted appears at top of “window”. Right 
below it is a photograph of proper way to finger that note— 
together with a list of keys to be used 





Cc. Bruno & Son, inc. 


(to any address listed below left) 
Of benefit to advanced students: Key combinations for al- 


ternate fingering, full and half tills appear in lower part of 
“window” for each note. 
Boosey & Hawkes’ TONE DIAL also shows 


' 

| 

| 

| 

| We would like to have a Boosey & Hawkes 

| 
how to assemble a clarinet and features a | 

! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


TONE DIAL free of charge. 


name 


“trouble chart’’ for common problems 

Mail coupon today for a TONE DIAL, 
compliments of your Boosey & Hawkes dealer. 
(Extra TONE DIALS are available at $2.00 ea.) 


title 
school 


address 
C. Bruno & Son, Inc., 460 West 34th St., New York, or 
means secuniry 1100 Broadway, San Antonio, Texas. 
In Canada: Boosey & Hawkes Ltd., Toronto. ee TE 


city, state 
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WOODWINDS DESIGNED 


FOR ENJOYMENT! cuanweere 


You will get more sheer enjoyment FR 4/70 
from your new Malerne than you ever | CLARINETS 


dreamed of. Here are instruments that BASS 


bring out the best in you—here are | CLARINETS EDUCATIONAL RECORDS. In coopera- 
. < tion with the major phonograph record 


instruments easy t¢ lay becau f their fal companies, Educational Record Sales has 
. ew anlies . A ‘ OBOES compiled a list of recordings especially 


j ibili . selected for ready integration in the 
pee flexibility, and perfect i ENGLISH kindergarten to ninth grade school pro- 
3 5 a : grams. 
intonation here are instruments that HORNS Records are arranged according to sub- 
: < jects, areas, and grades. Included are 
you will be proud to own. Try a Malerne, r FLUTES excellent sections on music appreciation, 
tod Ww in th ill rhythms, square dance, social studies, 
oday. We are certain that you wi , language arts, etc. 
PICCOLOS This 36-page catalog is available with- 
agree, there can be no other for you out charge to educators requesting a copy. 
- All requests should be directed to Edu- 
but Malerne, the greatest R | cational Record Sales, 153 Chambers 
dwind b in th Id tod ’ Street, New York 7, N.Y. 

Weer a asa the world to ~— < TWO POSTERS. Free to Journal readers 
are either or both of two attractive and 
informative guidance posters; published 
by the Music and Education Department 
of the Wurlitzer Company, DeKalb, III. 

(1) “Careers in Music with Piano 
jackground,” lists vocational areas of 
opportunity in the fields of recreational 
and social music, education and all phases 
of professional music—some thirty-five 
items in all. Also outlined are “qualities 
to help you succeed in music.” Ten wel!- 
selected illustrations from life. 

(2) “Piano Teaching as a Profession,” 
a poster of the same size as No. 1 (18" 
x 24”) but with entirely different design 
and text. Lists twelve areas of oppor- 

Free colorfully ‘ tunity for —~_ piano ~_e answers 
. the question “Why teach piano?” and 
illustrated booklet " suggests elements and qualifications for 
upon request. - , a successful career as a piano teacher. 
; : Write Wurlitzer Music and Education 

j Dept., DeKalb, Ill. 


RHYTHOCYCLE is the name of a mod- 
CARL FISCHER ern metronome which “is more than a 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC. metronome ... It is a metered electron- 

ic instrument which can be easily and 
105 EAST 16th ST., NEW YORK 3, N. Y. simply pre-set to duplicate any rhythm 
pattern in a wide variation of tempi.” 
The editor of this column used the in- 
strument in a trial experiment on him- 
self and on others whose rhythm and 
meter resources are less inhibited than 
his own. The report, all around, is 
favorable. 

Though a promising device for a wide 
range of uses by teachers, performers, 
‘ . students—and even composers—signifi- 

, . = cance seems to attach to what it can do 
m 1 1 1 nN u n 1 V e r S for drummers and drum students. The 
Rythocycle can be set to reproduce 
| ¢ ° Pag ~ of the 28 a rudiments,” says 
° . . the inventor, “with unvarying accuracy.” 
SCnOO Ol MUSIC This testimony does not attempt to ac- 
| count for the accepted total of the num- 
d “ li ° | ber of drum rudiments, but it does 
ecatu r, 1111NO1S | attest to the accuracy and simplicity of 

| the instrument. 

The importance of the drummer’s place 
bachelor and master of music degrees in the rhythmic heart of all fortunate 

. P . ensembles which are not obliged to oper- 
majors in all applied fields | ate without benefit of er be urge 
sas | all readers to look into this offering. 
theory and composition General information and a copy of 
“Drum Rudiments with the Duncan 
7” : Rhythocycle” can be secured by a postal 
bachelor and master of music education degrees pee yee te og tyme ones Ban f comm 

graduate assistantships available ment of Shawnee Press, Inc., Delaware 
Water Gap, Pennsylvania. 

The price of the —— ym agen 
: : is $49.50. Music educators who would 
for complete information, address like to have an immediate trial can 
harry b. welliver, dean secure one at a special introductory price 
of $39.40—subject to refund if the in- 

strument is returned within 30 days. 
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provide the widest choice 
of sacred and secular 


choral music. 


from THE BIG 3 catalogs 





A truly distinctive selection of irspirational chorals! 


SACRED FESTIVAL CHORAL SERIES 


Composed and Arranged by Dr. HARRY ROBERT WILSON 


FOUR PART S.A.T.B. 
LET YOUR LIGHT SO SHINE 
LORD MAKE ME AN INSTRUMENT OF THY PEACE 
LORD, NOW LETTEST THOU THY SERVANT DEPART IN PEACE 
LET CAROLS RING (Anthem with Youth Choir $.A.—Soprano with Optional Alto) 


TWO PART S.A. 
LULLABY OF MARY 





= Sacred, Price 25c¢ each 


First releases in a significant, new sacred series! 


BIBLICAL CHORAL SERIES 


FOUR PART S.A.T.B. 


by DAVID NELSON and CHARLES BOUTELLE by DAVID NELSON 


Price 25c¢ each 


BLESSED ARE THE POOR IN SPIRIT (The Beatitudes) OH, LORD RULER OF THE UNIVERSE 





Modern, novel arrangements of favorite Folk Songs and Spirituals! 


MODERN CHORAL PROGRAM SERIES 


Arranged by RAYMOND PORTER 


FOUR PART T.T.B.B. FOUR PART S.A.T.B. 
ARE YOU SLEEPING, BROTHER JOHN (Variations) ARE YOU SLEEPING, BROTHER JOHN (Variations) 
CAMPTOWN RACES CAMPTOWN RACES 
GO DOWN MOSES GO DOWN MOSES 
IVE BEEN WORKIN’ ON THE RAILROAD I'VE BEEN WORKIN’ ON THE RAILROAD 
LITTLE DAVID PLAY ON YA HARP LITTLE DAVID PLAY ON YA WARP 
MY DARLING CLEMENTINE 4 ~~ ge 
CD RaSCRAS AS A Fl OLD MacDONALD HAD A FARM 
STANDIN’ IN THE NEED OF PRAYER STANDIN’ IN THE NEED OF PRAYER 
YOU GOTTA CROSS THE RIVER JORDAN YOU GOTTA CROSS THE RIVER JORDAN 
ZEKIL SAW DE WHEEL ZEKIL SAW DE WHEEL 

Price: Choral Part 25c © Piano Score with Choral Part 35c 








Send For FREE Reference Copies 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION «+ 799 Seventh Avenue « New York 19. N.Y 


Agen > Feist ° rv 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of The University of Rochester 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
ALLEN |. McHOSE, Director of the Summer Session 


Training Young Musicians for Professional Careers 


Offering undergraduate and graduate programs of 
study leading to degrees in Applied Music, Composi- 
tion, History of Music, Theory, and Public School 
Music. 


For students majoring in Public School Music an 
unusual opportunity to develop performing ability 
under the instruction of artist-teachers while pre- 
paring for teaching careers. 


Residence Halls for Men and Women. 


EO ——— 


Applications Now Being Accepted for 1958 
For information write 


EDWARD H. EASLEY, Director of Admissions 
Eastman School of Music—Rochester 4, N. Y. 














“HOW TO HELP CHILDREN 
LEARN MUSIC” fsx: $3.50 The 


A learning theory new to music education 


Metatals & teatstng cxmens ovatinhte, Wott Musie Teacher 


Madeleine Carabo-Cone, author Playground 
M usic Educ. Dir., Cone-Royt Music Learning 


Vide, Box 806, Scarsdale, N. 1 and 


Whet writing to advertisers, please 


meme eS gee Public Relations 


. ne A new MENC publication pre- 
sing their best’ in Peter- : he ll 
‘ owt é pared for Commission 

son gowns, styled to kee ns : 

them in top form wit (Music in General School Ad- 
easy comfort and youthful ministration) by a committee 
dignity. Generous quan under the chairmanship of 
tity discounts on gowns Edward J. Hermann. Publica- 
and accessories made to tion in January, 1958. 

your order of today’s finest 





materials including easy-to 


care-for CHROMSPUN 
“miracle fabric’. Also Musie for 


rental 


PETERSON Paper 
ROBES fs 


Mail coupon for free information! 


Another new MENC issue. 
Thomas A. Peterson Co., Dept. M-t! : 28 , 
501 E. 33rd, Kansas City 9, Mo. Prepared for Commission IV 
(Music for Pre-school, Kin- 
dergarten and Elementary 
School) by a committee under 
the chairmanship of Beatrice 
Landeck. Publieation in Jan- 
uary, 1958. 
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CLARINET TONE DIAL. Intended for 
use on the bandroom wall, the Boosey & 
Hawkes Tone Dial is described as “suc- 
cessor to the clarinet fingering chart.” 
This revolving device serves to good ad- 
vantage in many ways, according to Ed 
Sonfield of C. Bruno & Son, the origi- 
nator. To teach himself the proper 
method of fingering each note from low 
E to high G, all the student has to do 
is to turn the dial until the note he 
wants appears at the top of the “window” 

and there is shown the proper method 
of fingering that note, together with an 
identification of the keys to be used. 
Inclusion of the alternate fingering and 
half and full trills, makes the “Tone 
Dial,” a useful guide for advanced 
clarinetists, too. To obtain a Boosey & 
Hawkes Tone Dial free, the music edu- 
eator is requested to send his name, 
name of school, and address to C. Bruno 
& Son, Inc., 30 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N.Y., or to C. Bruno & Son, 
Inc., 1100 Broadway, San Antonio, Tex. 
If more than one Tone Dial is wanted 
for a school or teaching studio, or if a 
student wants one for his own personal 
use, the charge is $2.00 each by mail or 
through a Boosey & Hawkes authorized 
dealer. 


THE COMPLETE ORCHESTRA. 33 in- 
struments are demonstrated by the 
Wheeler Beckett orchestra of New York 
on five records (12 inch LP 33%) in this 
album. The instruments are heard first 
in solo and then with full orchestral 
background. The editor of this column 
was curious enough to listen for himself, 
and endorses the commendations Mr. 
Beckett has received from music educa- 
tors, and also from laymen who find 
the recordings a “source of information 
and pleasure.” Some 300 examples are 
offered, with interspersed comments by 
Mr. Beckett, who is well known as the 
founder-conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra Youth Concerts (1938- 
1947), later conductor of the New York 
youth concerts in Carnegie Hall with the 
Beckett orchestra, which played for “The 
Complete Orchestra” recordings. Re- 
corded and pressed by Columbia Tran- 
scriptions. laying time approximately 
four and one-half hours. Price of album, 
10 sides, $45.00. Music Record Corpora- 
tion, Box 445, Englewood, New Jersey. 


STANLEY QUARTET, University of 
Michigan School of Music, recently made 
three recordings, presently available: 
“Quintet with Pianist Beveridge Web- 
ster,” by Ross Lee Finney, U.M. com- 
poser in residence (made by Columbia); 
“Quartet No. 6,” also by Professor Fin- 
ney (made by American Composers’ Re 
cordings); and “Quartet No. 8,” b 
gee Porter (American Composers’ 
ecordings). This last work was com- 
missioned by the University in 1949. 
Members of the quartet: Gilbert Ross 
and Gustave Rosseels, violins; Oliver 
Edel, cello; and Robert Courte, viola. 
Some fifteen concerts by the quartet are 
scheduled for the Ann Arbor and De- 
troit campuses and the Michigan Upper 
Peninsula this season. For information 
write Cleland Wyllie, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


MUSIC FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS, a new record by the UI Con- 
cert Band, University Symphony, and 
Men’s Glee Club, has been produced 
under sponsorship of the University of 
Illinois Alumni Association. Profits will 
finance grants-in-aid to music students 
through the University Foundation. The 
12-inch 33% rpm long-play record pro- 
vides 50 minutes of music in 11 numbers 
ranging from Illinois football songs to 
Mozart’s “Overture to the Magic Flute.” 
Directing are Mark Hindsley, Concert 
Band; Damned Goodman, University 
Symphony; and Lloyd Pfautsch, Men’s 
Glee Club. Records are $4 to members 
of the Alumni Association or contribu- 
tors to the Foundation, $5 to others, 
with a 25-cent mailing charge. Sale is 
only through the Alumni Association on 
the University campus at Urbana. 
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rotary Dif porwt- MANUFACTURE 


RESULTING IN 


_COMPLETELY Differ PERFORMANCE 


MAKES 


BLESSING’S _ 
BEST BY 
ANY TEST 


HANDCRAFTSMANSHIP MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


Prove it to Yourself. SEE, FEEL, 
and HEAR the Difference in 


BLESSING HORNS 


THE EVE TEST: 


Blessing Horns are trimmer, more compact, easier 
to handle, with a rich, durable finish that has long 
been the envy of the trade—the result of specifi- 
cations made possible by handcraftsmanship. 


THE FINGER TEST 


The Blessing valve action is faster, firmer, 


surer—the result of handcraftsmanship in 
nteresting literature 


lapping, finishing and fitting. : i and nome of nearest 


dealer on request 


THE EAR TEST 


Blessing tone is richer, Blessing intona- 
tion firmer and truer, because Blessing 4 YOU CAN 
supplements advanced production and SEE, FEEL AND HEAR 


testing equipment with a full measure ee 


of handcraftsmanship. a yh fe L5UngY 





BLESSING HORNS ARE COVERED BY 


A 20-YEAR GUARANTEE 


-+.a@ warranty that has meaning because it is backed by a 50-year record 
of living up to both its letter and its spirit! 











E. K. BLESSING CO., INC. ¢ ELKHART, INDIANA 


November-December, Nineteen Fifty-seven 





AN HONEST VIOLIN 
7 SOLD AT AN HONEST PRICE 


Strings are the thing! 


Student orchestras built around new group 
teaching techniques and methods are 
the featured activity of music education. 
Excellent quality instruments adjusted by 
violin craftsmen are a basic necessity to 
successful string programs. 


Select Roth Violins, Violas and Cellos... 
registered quality you can depend upon! 


ROTH 
Certified Reproductions! 


Artistic workmanship, precise graduations 
and the very finest of selected woods 
have distinguished Ernst Heinrich Roth 
reproductions for over 150 years. Roth 
registered quality is augmented with expert 
shop adjustment by master violin makers 
so that every playing detail conforms to all 
MENC specifications. Only available 
through Music Dealers . . . send for your 
copy of String Teachers Manual No. 2 and 
other educational material today! 


SCHERL & ROTH, INC. « 1729 super 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Epucators JOURNAL 


FP eee ee eee eee ee eee eee 


J 


NEED HELP? 


Add these tuins to your staff... 


KEYS to Teaching KEYS to Teaching 


Junior High School Music § Elementary School Music 


Nordhoim-Bakewell Thompson-Nordholm 


Guidebooks YOU should own. $4.00 a Copy Sent on Approval 
Schmitt Publicatond, Iuc., 527 Park Ave., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


ee eee eee ee eee eee oF con J 


STUDENT COMPOSERS. Broadcast Mu- 
sic, Inc. and BMI Canada, Ltd., announce 
the sixth annual Student Composers Radio 
Awards (SCRA) to further the creation 
of concert music. The awards total $13,- 
500 and are divided into sums ranging 
from $500 to $2,000 granted at the dis- 
cretion of the judges. Among the leading 
music educators and composers who will 
judge the compositions are William Schu- 
man, Earl V. Moore, Henry Cowell, 
Claude Champagne. Until midnight, Feb 
ruary 15, 1958, the awards are open to 
citizens or permanent residents of the 
United States, its territories and posses- 
sions or Canada, under thirty years of 
age on December 31, 1957. Entrants must 
be enrolled in accredited public, private 
or parochial secondary schools, in ac- 
credited colleges or conservatories of 
music, or engaged in the private study of 
music with recognized and established 
teachers. 

Students currently in military service 
may apply if they meet all other require- 
ments and if they were engaged in the 
study of music immediately prior to 
entrance into military service. The years 
spent in the armed forces are to be 
deducted from the applicant’s actual age 
in determining eligibility. 

No limitations are established as to 
instrumentation or length of manuscript. 
However, the Judging Committee advises 
all applicants to consider well the various 
ensemble combinations which are most 
customarily utilized in concerts and radio 
broadcasts, and to limit the number of 
instruments to be employed. 

From one to three compositions may 
be entered, but no contestant may win 
more than one award or prize. Composi- 
tions need not have been composed dur- 
ing the year of entry. 

Copies of the rules, entry blanks and 
further information may be obtained from 
Russell Sanjek, Director of SCRA Project, 
Broadcast Music, Inc., 589 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 


AGO EXAMINATIONS. American Guild 
of Organists will conduct choir master 
examinations June 11, 1958, open to 
fellows, associates and members of the 
AGO. Associateship and fellowship exam- 
inations will be conducted June 12 and 13, 
1958. All candidates must be registered 
not later than June 1, 1958. Examinations 
may be taken at AGO headquarters or at 
chapter centers. For information, write 
the national office at 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y 


ORIGINAL BAND COMPOSITION. Of- 
fered by Oshkosh Senior High School 
Band Department, $200 plus $300 cash 
purchase contract from Summy-Birchard 
Publishing Company “for a composition 
of genuine musical merit, Class B or 
above.” Work to be four to six minutes 
in length, closing date December 1; com- 
poser’s name to appear only in a sealed 
envelope attached to the full or condensed 
score. If no compositions submitted are 
considered worthy of publication, right 
is reserved to reject all; judges’ decisions 
final, although all entries will be con- 
sidered by the publishers. Premiere at 
Oshkosh, probably in February 1958. 
Address entries to James Croft, director 
of bands, Senior High School, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 
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NACWPTIL. The Fifth Annual Composition 
of the National Association of College 
Wind and Percussion Instructors will be 
held during the schoc! ycar 1957-58. 
Deadline for entries will be March 1, 
and the winner will be announced on or 
before September 1, 1958. Winning com- 
position will be published by the Uni- 
versity Music Press, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. Entries this year are restricted to 
the following: Solos for bass clarinet, 
alto saxophone, tenor saxophone, trom- 
bone, euphonium, tubas, or percussion. 
For the latter, the solo may be for tym- 
pani, marimba or vibraphone or for 
mixed percussion ensemble. A tape re- 
cording, with speed of tape indicated, 
should accompany each composition, For 
information concerning the NACWPI 
Composition Contest, write William D. 
Fitch, Eastern Michigan College, Ypsil- 
anti. 


YOUNG ARTISTS. The Third Annual 
Young Artist Competition of Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado, offers as first prize a cash 
award of $100 and an appearance as 
soloist with the Fort Collins Civic Sym- 
phony Orchestra on March 9, 1958. Sec- 
ond prize is a cash award of $50. Both 
winners will receive consideration for 
a four-year applied music scholarship at 
Colorado State University. Prizes will be 
awarded following the winner’s perform- 
ance with the orchestra. Open to high 
school juniors and seniors only. Players 
of the following instruments may com- 
pete: violin, viola, cello, flute, oboe, clari 
net, bassoon, French horn, trumpet, piano. 
Entry fee: $3.00, to be sent with applica- 
tion form. Suggested repertoire will be 
supplied on request. To enter the competi- 
tion, a student must be recommended by 
his high school instrumental music direc- 
tor or private music teacher. Auditions 
will be on Saturday, January 25, 1958, 
at Music Building, Colorado State Uni- 
versity. Students must come on their own 
responsibility and expense. Accompanists 
will be provided. Applications must be 
filed by January 5, 1958. Address: Young 
Artist Competition, Fort Collins Sym 
pkonie Society, Mrs. K. E. Carson, Sec- 
retary, 1515 S. Shields, Fort Collins, 
Colorado. 


SHATTUCK AWARDS, As part of the 
observance in June 1958 of the 100th anni- 
versary of the founding of Shattuck 
School, Faribault, Minn., awards will be 
made to 100 living persons who have 
made outstanding contributions toward 
the advancement of secondary education 
through public, parochial and/or inde- 
pendent schools. Readers are invited to 
submit nominations of persons whom they 
feel merit recognition for special contri- 
bution toward the advancement of second- 
ary education. Nominations are sought 
not only for school administrators and 
teachers but also for persons serving sec- 
ondary education in other areas—authors, 
composers, editors, benefactors, members 
of parent-teacher organizations, etc. Any 
person living in the United States or ter- 
ritories is eligible for the awards except 
anyone having a past or present connec 
tion with Shattuck. Nominations may be 
made by sending the name and address of 
person making the nomination and the 
name and address of person nominated 
together with a brief statement of the 
reason for consideration to The Centennial 
Office, Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. 


AAUW FELLOWSHIPS. The American 
Association of University Women has 
announced two types of fellowships for 
women in 1958-59: (1) National Fellow. 
ships—one for $4,000, two for $3,500, five 
for $3,000, ten for $2,500, and twenty to 
twenty-five for $2,000 are available: (2) 
International Fellowships—several awards 
of $2,000 each are available. The minimum 
requirements for both types include com- 
pletion of residence requirements for the 
doctorate before the beginning of the fel- 
lowship year. Apply by December 15, 1957 
to Mary H. Smith, Associate, AAUW 
Fellowship Program, 1634 Eye Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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There is 
a reason 


The reason is a vital, yer 
unmeasurable ‘something extra’ 
designed and crafted into every 
King instrument. 


7 

| 

) 

Behind the reason are 60 years of 
pioneering leadership in music 

\ and unyielding craftsmanship 

that allows no compromise 


with quality. 

Band Directors the country over 
tell us they like the sound of 
all-King sections, the way Kings 
inspire confidence in students. 





It is this ‘Confidence in Kings’ 
that drives us always to strive for 

\ perfection, for the ‘something extra’ 
that makes a King a King. 








} ie THE H. N. WHITE COMPANY 
} S225 Superior Ave. * Cleveland 3, Ohio 


KING « CLEVELAND « AMERICAN -STANDARD band instruments 





YOU CAN TEACH MUSIC 


A Handbook for the Classroom Teacher 
by Paul Wentworth Mathews, Ed.D. 


This easy-to-read, easy-to-follow handbook shows the classroom teacher, 
who may have little or no musical training or skill, how to introduce music 
as a vital part of the daily school experience of her children, In addition 
to specific guidance in inaugurating and carrying out the music program, 
Dr. Mathews has included helpful appendices and a bibliography of 
recommended books. Illustrated. $3.75. 


“A handbook every Classroom teacher should read and reread.”—Muzart 


Write for a complete list of our music publications 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10 














K. K. DAVIS KROWS YOUR CHOIR 


SHE KNOWS WHAT IT CAN DO 
AND WHAT IT LIKES TO DO 


The Galaxy Junior Chorus Book ($1.25), compiled and 
edited by Katherine K. Davis, is used in schools through- 
out the country. From lively folk-songs like Deaf Old 
oman and Early One Morning to arrangements of 
Bach (Sheep May Safely Graze; God Is Life; Jesus, 
Fount of Consolation), K. K. Davis work always en- 
riches a program. As /t Fell upon a Night, Glory in the 

lo Shepherds Fast Asleep, Come Ye to Bethle- 

d the newly published Star at Christmas (SSA) 


rols truly celebrate Christmas! 


GALAXY 


MUSIC CORPORATION 
2121 BROADWAY NY 23 





THE MELODY FLUTE 


A Practical Introductory Musical Instrument 
With Classroom Method at Minimum Cosi 
Maker to You—Mail Order Price—$1.00 
Made of stout brass tubing with mouthpiece. Nickelplated. 
Key of ¢ Two octaves 
Enthusiastically received by teachers and children, grades 
4 through 10 
Used in public, parochial, and private schools in New York, 
Philadelphia, Jackso.ville, Salt Lake City, Dallas, etc., and in 
other areas, both urban and rural, throughout the United States, 


and in foreign countries 
One Price—Any Quantity. Postage prepaid. 
add 25¢ toward mailing costs 


Piano Accompaniment to Classroom Method—$1.00 (Postpaid) 
MELODY FLUTE CO. (Dept. A) Laurel, Maryland 


EXCEPT on orders for less than $5.00, 











PEABODY CONSERVATORY 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Instruction in all branches of music for the beginner or advanced student. B.Mus., M.Mus. Artist Diploma, 


d Teacher's Certificate. Prepares for professional careers in composition, eye sacred music, public 
schoo! music. Scholarships. Dormitory facilities for men and women. Member of the National Association 
ef Schools of Music and of the Middle States Association. Catalog 


REGINALD STEWART, Director, 11 East Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore 2, Md. _| 











FREE!...sAMPLE EXCERPT 


See—entirely free—how the TREASURY OF 
SCALES CAN HELP IMPROVE YOUR BAND. 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY To: 

Banptanp, INc., 407 Fox Bldg., Detroit 1, Mich, 








THE CHANGING SCENE 





@ ROBERT A. BARNES, the past year 
assistant director of niusic in North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, and 
formerly for six years in the Raleigh 
Public Schools, is now head of the music 
department at that institution, succeed- 
ing C. D. Kutschinski, who recently 
retired. 


@ ROBERT L. BRIGGS, formerly of 
Florida State University, has been ap- 
pointed music dean at the University of 
Tulsa, succeeding Albert Lukken. 


@ RICHARD P. CONDIE, assistant pro- 
fessor of music at the University of Utah, 
has been named as director of the Salt 
Lake Tabernacle Choir, which has been 
heard Sunday mornings over the CBS 
Radio network since 1932. He succeeds J. 
Spencer Cornwall, who retired after 
twenty-two years of service on the net- 
work “Salt Lake Tabernacle Choir and 
Organ Program.” Mr. Condie has been 
assistant director since 1937. 


@ MARIA DE VARADY, Hungarian mu- 
sician and voice teacher, who came to 
the United States in 1952, has been an- 
pointed to the faculty of the college uf 
music, Boston University. She will teach 
a limited number af voice students; 
coach advanced singers in preparation 
for recital and operatic appearances. 


@ CARROLL GEIGER, member of MENC 
since 1935, recently became supervisor 
of music in the Buffalo, New York, public 
schools, taking the position held by Wil- 
liam Breach for more than a quarter 
century, who retired the past season. 


@ MORRIS D. HAYES is now assistant 
professor of music and chairman of the 
department of music education at Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. He comes to 
this post from the University of Wiscon- 
sin Extension Music Department. 


+ EDWARD O. HUGDAHL was also ap- 
pointed to the faculty of the University of 
Wisconsin Extension Music Department 
as assistant professor of music, succeeding 
Morris D. Hayes. Mr. Hugdahl rejoined 
the U.W. music staff after serving the 
past year as director of music at Sherman 
Park Lutheran Church, Milwaukee, Wis., 
where he was choirmaster and organist. 


* FARLEY K. HUTCHINS, on Septem- 
ber 3, 195%, was installed as minister of 
music of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Akron, Ohio. Mr. Hutchins goes 
to Akron from Baldwin-Wallace Con- 
servatory, Berea, Ohio, where he was 
head of the department of organ and 
church music. 


@ LEO IMPERIAL, former vice-presi- 
dent, Instrumental Division, of the Vir- 
ginia MEA, has assumed the responsi- 
bilities of the VMEA presidency to com- 
plete Mr. Krumwiede’s unexpired term. 
(See item above.) Mr. Imperial’s address 
is Craddock High School, Portsmouth, 
Virginia. 


@ CHARLES ISLEY, vice-president of 
North Carolina MEA, is serving as act- 
ing president of NCMEA. Mr. Isley’s 
address is Waynesville Schools, Waynes- 
ville, North Carolina. 


@ WILLIAM L. JOHNSTON in Sepvtem- 
ber 1957 assumed the position of assistant 
professor of music, University of Wiscon- 
sin Extension Music Department, succeed- 
ing James Jorgenson. Mr. Johnston was 
formerly director of bands in the Plain- 
field, Illinois, public schools. 


@ JAMES JORGENSON, formerly assist- 
ant professor of music at the University 
of Wisconsin Extension Music Depart- 
ment, has accepted a position as assistant 
professor of music and director of bands 
at the University of Redlands, Calif. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 


The Complete Orchestra 


AN ALBUM OF FIVE twelve-inch LP (3314) records demonstrating 33 instruments. 
WHEELER BECKETT ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK. Ten sides play 4% hours. 


300 examples with explanations in music from Bach to Stravinsky. 


REVIEWS 


“These records provide us with the most complete pres- 
entation of the various instruments that has ever been 
made, and they can be used in music appreciation classes 
for all ages above the fourth grade level. A very in- 
formative narrative explains each of the instruments 
and the place each has in the orchestra. The fidelity and 
sound is very good and the recordings should be in every 
music department and library.”—-T. R., The IJnstru 
mentalist, October 1957. 
“First-chair players of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony demonstrate the various orchestral instru- 
ments and their special effects in this useful set. Mr. 
Beckett’s explanations are clear and to the point and the 
recording (by Columbia Transcriptions) is superb. The 
Complete Orchestra should prove invaluable in schools.” 
Puitip Miuzer, N. Y. Public Lib., Library Journal, 
October 1957. 
“New Yorkers and Bostonians will know who Wheeler 
Beckett is by reason of his long stints directing the Youth 
Concerts of the Philharmonic and the BSO .. . In these 


records he is directing a large chuck of the former 
orchestra. The album is not only instructive, it is abso- 
lutely fascinating. The orchestral excerpts are beautifully 
played and recorded with exciting fidelity.’—JoHn M. 
Conty, Atlantic Monthly, September 1957. 


‘Mr. Beckett, who is the speaker as well as the conduc- 
tor, has had long years of experience directing concerts 
for young people. There is no nonsense about his ap- 
proach, no whimsey, no sugar coating, no patronizing. 
He talks simply and straightforwardly about each in- 
strument and what it can do. . . The performers are all 
crack players, many of them first desk men of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony. Indeed they play so 
beautifully and they are recorded so well, that one some- 
times wishes that Mr. Beckett would not stop them at the 
end of a passage, but just let the glorious sounds roll 
on... The album makes a splendid means of introduc- 
ing beginners, young or adult, to the wonderful world 
of the orchestra.”"—-NATHAN Broper, High Fidelity 
Magazine, October 1957. 


PRICE OF ALBUM 845.00 
MUSIC EDUCATION RECORD CORP., Jane Berkeley, Sec’y., Box 445, Englewood, N.J. 


Not for sale in music shops. Table of Contents on request. 
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FOR STANDING or SEATED CHORUS 


Ng HORUS RISERS 


@ STANDING 


Put up to 72 Singers on only 
4 units 
See each member, hear each 


voice 
Immediate delivery 


@ SEATED 


Complete Set accommodates 
Chorus of 85 

Doubles for Band or Orchestra 

Rearrange Sections to fit any 
Stage or Group 


COMPLETELY PORTABLE ... Easy to Set up — Move — Store 
Designed for maximum proficiency — Greatest safety — Visible 
control — Your Group looks better — Sings better — Sounds 
better on a WENGER RISER. 


WRITE FOR FRE? CATALOG 





RISERS « PORTABLE STAGES * SOUSAPHONE CHAIRS Splinter-proofed 
13 Wenger Bidg. Owetonna, Minnesota Edges 








MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


John Brownlee, Director 
Courses offered in all major 
fields leading to the 


BACHELOR and MASTER of 
MUSIC DEGREES 


Fer catalog and application 
write to: ADMISSIONS OFFICER 


The Manhattan School of Music 
is a ber of National Ass‘n of 
Schools of Music, and Middle States 
Ass'n of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


238 East 105 Street, New York 29, New York 














LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency—Music Department 
IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us be of 
service to you. We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of Applied 
Music and Music Education in the Public Schools, leges, Universities and Con- 
servatories. 
C. A. Letten, Manager HArrison 7-1279 64 E. Jackson Boulevard 
B. Letten, Ass't. Mer. Chicago 4, Iilinols 
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¢ MARY A. F. KEMBLE, formerly of the 
music department, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, where she was also 
sponsor of MENC Student Member Chap- 
ter No. 225, has taken a position as 
assistant professor of music education, 
Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia. 
Mrs. Kemble’s address is 812 High Street, 
Farmville, Virginia. 


@ EMMA R. KNUDSON, for many years 
head of the music department and 
director of the division of education at 
Illinois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal, Illinois, has retired. A member of 
the MENC since 1927, always an active 
participant in the state, division and 
national affairs of the organization, she 
is especially known for her share in the 
development of the student membership 
program, in which she was one of the 
pioneers. 


@ LUROY C. KRUMWIEDE, former pres- 
ident of Virginia MEA, is now music 
consultant for Follett Publishing Com- 
pany, serving Virginia, Maryland, and 
the District of Columbia. Mr. Krum- 
wiede has moved from Saltville, Virginia 
to Charlottesville, Virginia. 


¢ ADAM P. LESINSKY, since 1931 super- 
visor of music in the Whiting, Indiana, 
Public Schools, resigned this past sum- 
mer to accept a post as associate profes- 
sor in the music department of St. 
Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Indiana. 
A life member of the MENC, Mr. Lesin- 
sky, well-known as adjudicator, clinic 
conductor, author of music study books, 
is particularly active in the area of 
instrumental music. He was one of the 
pioneers in the state and national con- 
test development; in 1927 was one of the 
founders and an early president of the 
Indiana School Band and Orchestra As- 
sociation, which was later divided into 
the Northern and Southern Indiana As- 
sociations. He was one of the leaders 
in the organization and for ten years 
president of the National School Orches- 
tra Association, which in 1936 united 
with the Band and Yocal Association in 
the NSBOVA Board of Control in the 
administration of the national school 
music competition-festivals until con- 
tests at the national level were discon- 
tinued in favor of the state finals. 
Mr. Lesinsky’s new mail address: 528 
Fleming Boulevard, Rensselaer, Ind. 


@ RICHARD LOCKWOOD, formerly di- 
rector of Choral music, Orange County 
Community College, Middletown, N. Y., 
has been appointed to the Ferris Insti- 
tute, Big Ravids, Mich., music depart- 
ment, where he will be in charge of all 
choral activities. Mr. Lockwood has ap- 
peared as vocal soloist in numerous ora- 
torios, recitals, and light operas. For two 
years he was a member of the Robert 
Shaw Chorale in addition to being choral 
assistant at the Berkshire Music Center 
at Tanglewood. 


@ J. CLEES McKRAY, formerly at Mis- 
sissippi State College for Women, and 
for the past two years editor of Missis- 
sippi Notes, the official magazine of the 
Mississippi MEA, is now a member of 
the faculty of the New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Paterson. 


@ C. E. McMEANS resigned from his 
post as director and consultant of the 
choral music program of North Little 
Rock (Arkansas) Public Schools to ac- 
cept appointment as minister of music 
in the nationally renowned Polk Street 
Methodist Church of Amarillo, Texas. 
Mr. McMeans has been in public school 
musie education work in Arkansas for 
twenty-eight years. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Arkansas MEA. 


© GEORGE W. PATRICK, since 1922 di- 
rector of the Springfield, Illinois, High 
School Band, announced his retirement at 
the end of the past school year. For more 
than a third of a century a leader and 
colorful figure in the development of the 
school band program in Illinois and the 
United States, and a past master of all- 
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state and all-conference band organiza- 
tion, the impact of his total contribution 
to music education via his favorite 
medium, the band, can hardly be over-esti- 
mated. Testimony: The friendships with 
colleagues over the nation and the affec- 
tion of thousands of students. He con- 
tinues his active interest and participa- 
tion in school and music affairs, and as 
always, answers his mail. Address: 864 
South Columbia, Springfield, Illinois. 


@ PAUL G. PREUS has been appointed 
assistant dean of the Boston Universit 
School of Fine and Applied Arts by BU. 
President Harold C. Case. Since 1950 
Mr. Preus has been on the faculty of 
Boston University as a teaching fellow 
in choral music and later as director of 
musical organizations and manager of 
the B.U. Theatre. He will continue in 
both positions, states Dean Robert A. 
Choate. 


@ J. TATIAN ROACH has been ap- 
pointed by Leeds Music Corporation, 
New York, N.Y., as consultant in the 
trade and music education field. Mr. 
Roach, pioneer in trade and professional 
relationships, was a member of the first 
MENC Business Administration Commit- 
tee (1930); served as president of the 
Music Exhibitors Association (now 
Music Industry Council) for the past five 
years was head of the Standard and 
Educational Division of the Music Pub- 
lishers Holding Corporation, with which 
he was associated from 1938 until 1957. 


@ JEANETTE SCOTT was appointed 
editor of the Oregon Music Educator, 
replacing R. Bruce Bray, now editor of 
the Washington Music Educator. Miss 
Scott has taught in public schools in 
Oregon, Washington and California. For 
nine years she was associated with Boris 
Sirpo in Hood River, Oregon, as his assist- 
ant and later as owner and director of 
the Hood River School of Music, and 
general chairman of the 1951 Hood River 
Music Festival. Miss Scott’s address: 
Route 1, Box 772, Salem, Oregon. 


@ HOWARD RYE, formerly of South 
eastern State College, Durant, Oklahoma, 
now heads the music education depart- 
ment at Illinois State Normal University. 


@ JAMES H. SUTCLIFFE has been ap- 
a to the faculty of the Duquesne 
Jniversity School of Music as assistant 
professor of theory and director of the 
opera workshop. 


—— 


@ LADDY B. BARRON died September 6, 
1957, at his home in East Moline, Illinois 
He was vocal music instructor in the 
United Township High School, East 
Moline. 


@ JOHN CROWDER died suddenly on 
October 12, 1957. Mr. Crowder was dean 
of the College of Fine Arts, University 
of Arizona, Tucson. A former president 
of the Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion, he was also an MENC member for 
many years. 


@ E. L. HODSON, who retired in June 
1955 after 35 years of service as a music 
consultant with the Silver Burdett Com- 
pany, passed away on September 38, 1957, 
at Decatur, Ill., after an illness of several 
months. 


@ CAROL M. PITTS, recently retired 
from the music education faculty of New 
Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton, 
died September 5 after an extended illness. 
A former president of the MENC North 
Central Division (1935-1937), choral di- 
rector at Central High School, Omaha, 
Nebraska for many years, Carol Pitts was 
widely known as a pioneer in the a 
cappella choir development which, begin- 
ning in 1926, virtually revolutionized con- 
cept and practice of choral singing in the 
secondary schools of the United States. 
Many MENC members recall the perform- 
ances of her Omaha Central High School 
Choir at the MENC Chicago conventions 
in 1928 and 1930. She left Omaha to go 
to Trenton about 1939. 
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SCHOOL 
PIANO? 


This booklet 
will help you make 
a wise selection 





Among all the confusing welter 
of claims and counter -claims 
about school pianos, what are 
the facts you need to know? 
Which pianos are good values 
which are the reverse? 


This invaluable 12-page booklet 
defines the qualities you meed in 
school pianos, and sets out the ex- 
pert, unbiased specifications prepared 
by Dr. Elwyn Carter, head of the 
Music Department of Western Michi- 
gan College—which are also included 
in the Music Educators National 
Conference Bulletin #17. 


Many so-called “school pianos” are 
built only to a price, and are of 
doubtful value at any cost. Don't 
buy any piano until you have read 
this helpful guide to a good selec- 
tion. It is yours for the asking — 
and without obligation, of course. 


v 


= MAIL THIS =. 


Story & Clark Piano Company (Pa- E) 

28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 

Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any 

way, please send me: 

(0 A copy of “How to Buy Pianos for 
Your School 

(0 Economical plans for financing School 
Pianos 
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School 
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The first really new complete violin catalogue 


for VIOLINS, VIOLAS, CELLOS and BASSES, 
and their related accessories. 


This thirty two page catalogue is a perfect guide for every music 
educator. 

The complete violin lines of G. A. Pfretzchner, Hermann Lowendall, 
G. F. Heberlein, Andreas Morelli (sold through leading music stores 
only) contact your dealer for an advance copy — 
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BAND MUSIC 


Selected for interest and quality 


Who's Who in the Band. Philip Gordon 
Extracts from Mother Goose Suwite....... ~~... 6-6 seen e uss -Ravel-Cray 
Swite for Band........... Diabelli-Ciark 
Sarabande and Gavotte.... Lully-Beeler 
(Condensed scores sent on request) 


SYMPHONY FOR BAND 
by Vincent Persichetti 


Full band with score 
Symphonic band with score 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


In Preparation 














BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A College of Music, Drama and Dance 
Albert Alphin, Dir. 26 Fenway, Boston, Mass. 
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Astley, Inc., D. & J. 2.220: or 
Associated Music Publishers, Inc. . 


Birchard & Co., C. C. (Summy-Birchard 


Blessing Co., Inc., E. K. ..... 
Boston Conservatory of Music 

Boston University College of Music 
Brewer-Titchener Corporation, The . . 
Bruno & Son, Inc., C. .......... 
Buegeleisen & Jacobson, Inc. . 
Buescher Band Instrument Company 


Clarin Manufacturing Company 
Collegiate Cap & Gown Co. 
Cone-Royt Music Learning Aids . 





Duquesne University 

Dutton & Co., E. P. ........ 
Eastman School of Music .... 
Educational Music Bureau, Inc. . 
Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc. 

Everett Piano Company ... 


Fischer Musical Instrument Co., Inc., 
10, 21, 60, 67 
. — 
Follett Publishing Company .......... 65 
Fore’s Music Exchange ... : 
Franz Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Galaxy Music Corporation . 


Hall & McCreary Company .. 

Handy Folio Music Co. 

Har-Tee, Inc. 

Hartt College of Music , 
Hershman Musical Instrument Co. 
Hohner, Inc., M. 

International Society for Music Education . 
Ithaca College , 
Journal of Research in Music Education . 
Kay Musical Instrument Co. 

Keaton Music Typewriter Co. . 

Kjos Music Co., Neil A. . 

Kohler & Campbell, Inc. 

Lake Specialty Company 

Lorenz Publishing Co. .. 

Lutton Music Personnel Service 
Maier, Roy J. ....... ie idee 

Malerne Woodwinds, Robert . 
Manhattan School of Music bea 
Marks Music Corporation, Edward B. . . 
Martin Freres Woodwinds , 
McGraw-Hill Book Company . 

Meisel Music Company, Inc., C. . 
Melody Flute Co. ..... 
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Music Education Record Corporation 
Music Publishers Holding Corporation 
Music Teachers Placement Service 
New England Conservatory of Music ...... 
Northwestern University 

Peabody Conservatory of Music 
Peery Products Co. 

Peterson Co., Thomas A. 

Playground Music ... 

Presser Co., Theodore 

Radio Corporation of America 
Rapes, Dalbelts BGs 60k ct ive cet veer 
Rico Products 

Rutgers University Press 

Scherl & Roth, Inc. . 

Schirmer, Inc., 

Schmitt Publications, Inc. 

Schreiber Bassoons & Clarinets 
Schuler Co., The J. H. 

Selmer, Inc., H. & A. 

Shawnee Press, Inc. 

Sheldon Equipment Co., 


Sound Book Press 

Steinway & Sons ...... 

Story & Clark Piano Company 

Strayline Products Co. 

Summy-Birchard Publishing Omens . Cover 4 
Targ & Dinner, Inc. . 

Uniforms by Ostwald, Inc. 

University of Chicago Press ee 
We, B.. cocccdvccscececscoésuseeus 64 
Ward Company, The ©. B. .cccccccvesses 65 
Wenger Music Equipment Co. 

White Company, The H. N. 

Willis Music Co., The 

Wurlitzer Company, The 

York Band Instruments . 


PHOTOGRAPHER AT WORK. J. J. Wei- 
gand, official photographer for the Kan- 
sas Music Review of which he is also 
editor, shown with part of his portable 
equipment. Over a period of years “Joe” 
has photographed thousands of Confer- 
ence members, singly and in groups and 
crowds, at MENC National, Southwestern 
and Kansas state conventions, and other 
music education events. Mr. Weigand is 
assistant professor of music education 
at Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria. The Review, which he edits with 
the aid of his assistant, Mrs. Weigand, 
is the widely known official magazine of 
Kansas Music Educators Association. 
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IT’S MARKS 
for BAND MUSIC 


15 Great Popular Standards 


ROUND-THE-WORLD BAND BOOK 
Arranged by Paul Yoder 


PEANUT VENDOR... CINDY, OH CINDY... YOURS... BALLIN’ THE JACK 
... EL RANCHO GRANDE... GLOW-WORM .. . SAY "Si SI" .. . SONG 
OF THE ISLANDS . . . ORIGINAL DIXIELAND ONE-STEP . . . THERE'LL BE 
SOME CHANGES MADE .. . PAPER DOLL . . . MAMA INEZ. . . MAMA 
DON'T WANT NO PEAS AN’ RICE... A GAY RANCHERO . . . THE SNAKE 
CHARMER. (Write Dept. Y for FREE Cornet Part) 


Conductor $1.50 





Each Part $.50 


Full 
DISPLAY PIECE FOR BAND—J. J. Morrissey $5.00 
PORT-AU-PRINCE—B. Wayne-Yoder 5.00 
PARADE OF THE WOODEN SOLDIERS—VJessel-Morrissey 5.00 
SONGS FOR BAND—J. J. Morrissey 5.00 
PRELUDE AND PROCESSIONAL—Saint- Saens-Elkus 
PRELUDE IN C MINOR—J. S. Bach-Schoettle 7.50 
TROPICAL MERENGUE—Munoz-Finnegan 5.00 


SCHOOL DANCE BAND 


Left's All Dance Series 
Arranged by Johnny Warrington 
BREEZE AND |... BALLIN’ THE JACK ... PEANUT VENDOR. 
THERE'LL BE SOME CHANGES MADE... EL RANCHO GRANDE 
(Write Dept. Y for Free Thematics) 
Notice: New Address 
EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


136 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N.Y. 























For The Big Ending! 


Let us send you the new RCA Camden release and the vocal score of "| Hear America 
Singing” by George Kleinsinger, text by Walt Whitman. 


Play it! If it fits your concert or festival plans we have these arrangements: 
@ SATB Chorus (in unison), Baritone Solo—Vocal Score $1.25 

Small, Full or Grand Orch. (on rental) 
Choral Introduction and Finale 
© SATB Chorus, Baritone Solo, Piano Acc. $.25 
© SATB Chorus, Baritone Solo, Band Acc. 
®@ Band Alone Full $5.00 Symphonic $7.50 

(Score and Record may be kept for 2 weeks) 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 
136 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N.Y. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Epucators JOURNAL 


Superb quality! Brilliant styling! Outstanding playing 
qualities! Try one at your music dealer's, today. There 
is a York Band Instrument just right for you. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Free, illustrated brochure upon request. 


CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
105 EAST 16th ST. NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 





Plan to use OUR SINGING WORLD 


PITTS — GLENN — WATTERS — WERSEN 


Tremendously successful, these "ready-made" Christmas playlets and songfétes make Christmas 
programming easy. Materials listed below are in the OUR SINGING WORLD songbooks or in 


the service materials that accompany this top-notch series. 


for Primary Grades 


THE AWAKENING OF THE CHRISTMAS TOYS—Ginn Contributions 
in Music +3 


SANTA'S HELPERS—(Gr. 1-6)—Ginn Music News, Fall Issue, 1954 


for Intermediate Grades 
THE LITTLE SHEEP OF BETHLEHEM—Ginn Music News, Fall Issue, 1957 
THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS—Ginn Contributions in Music +3 
A STORY OF THE CHRISTMAS CAROLS—Ginn Contributions in Music +3 


for Junior High School 
CHRISTMAS IN AN ALPINE VILLAGE—Singing Juniors* (pp. 163-172) 
A CHRISTMAS PROGRAM—Singing Teen-agers* (pp. 195-204) 


for High School 
RING OUT CHRISTMAS BELLS—Music Makers* (pp. 202-266) 
PEACE ON EARTH—Music Makers* (pp. 267-284) 


*songbooks in the Ginn OUR SINGING WORLD MUSIC SERIES 


You may order the above material by contacting the nearest office of Ginn and Company. 


Home Office: Boston Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 6 
Atlanta 3 Dallas | Columbus 16 Palo Alto Toronto 7 
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The Past Is Prologue 


William G. Carr 


THIS is the complete text of the address given at 
the closing session of the memorable Centennial 
Anniversary convention of the National Education 
Association of the United States, Philadelphia, 
Pennsyivania, July 5, 1957. The reader, whether 
he heard the address at Philadelphia, or heard it 
on the radio, or heard about it—or is just being 
introduced to it here—will not put down the mag- 
azine until he has finished the reading. Further, 
he will understand why the Editorial Board chose 


LL THIS WEEK we have paid homage to the achieve- 
A ments of a hundred years. Now, in this closing 
session, let us turn our thoughts te the future. 

What is past is prologue. 

To look back is relatively easy. There is safety in the 
visible reeord of history. But prophecy is risky. Indeed, 
the late Christopher Morley remarked that the prophets 
were twice stoned—once in anger, then by means of 
handsome granite slabs in the graveyard. 

How far ahead shall we look tonight? A century? 
That is a good round figure. The only trouble is that 
after such an interval none of us will be on hand to offer 
vr to endure reproach for the inaccuracies of our fore- 
casts. Besides, in today’s fast-changing world, to look 
ahead a hundred years is an exercise more of fancy than 


wysic EDUCATORS JOURNAL 
Volume f r, number two, November-December, 1957 


-fou: 
Copyright 1957 by the Music Educators National Conference 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C 


this article for the concluding Journal of 1957, 
the Golden Anniversary year of the MENC, as a 
climax in its own right, and a prophetic sequel to 
Howard Hanson’s stimulating article in the pre- 
vious issue, “The Arts in an Age of Science.” 

Of course, all readers know that Dr. Carr is Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the NEA. Many MENC mem- 
bers knew him, before he was elected to that post, 
as a brilliant contributor to our convention pro- 
grams and to the columns of this magazine. 


of reason. Let us then be content with a shorter view— 
say twenty years. This is long enough to give us per- 
spective and short enough to allow most of us (with 
good fortune) to be on hand for the check-up. 


Wuat kind of a world will the 120th annual Delegate 
Assembly of the NEA encounter? In 1857 the trans- 
Atlantic Cable was being laid to link the two great land 
masses of the earth. It is a striking fact that in 1957, 
just a century later, man is preparing to link the earth 
with the other planets. Whether, in the next twenty 
years, the earth satellite will lead to interplanetary travel 
is doubtful; if it does, the credentials of delegates wear- 
ing space helmets will be very carefully examined. 

Here on earth, at any rate, there will be a vast increase 





in the amount and speed of travel. The achievements of 
science in these and other areas will continue to increase 
in geometric ratio. Automation and other new technics 
in agriculture and industry will immensely increase both 
productivity and leisure. Some experts predict that na- 
tional income will double in less than twenty years. In 
medicine we shall see new remedies, or at least improved 
such diseases as cancer and arthritis. 
Just as dietary have fortified our bones, 
nutritional research may in the future find how to acceler- 
ate mental activity, or to remove the grosser forms of 
mental retardation, and thus make learning more rapid 
and agreeable. Although medical practice will not become 
so expert as to prolong human life indefinitely, perhaps 
we shall achieve enough wisdom to see that this would be 
undesirable as well as impossible. 


preventives, for 
discoveries 


Wruar about the social and political arrangements of 
1977? They will certainly be different in many ways but 
[ do not think they will change as dramatically as the 
physical environment. A craving for freedom and per- 
sonal dignity seems to be a permanent trait of human 
nature. Many tyrants in the past have tried by terror and 
propaganda to extinguish that spark. History is a record 
of their failures. So I believe the current despotisms, 
great and small, will not endure forever although new 
tyrannies, perhaps in areas least expected, may be at- 
tempted 

\ll such forecasts nowadays must take two assump- 
tions—first no major and second, no substantial 
danger in the by-products of nuclear energy. If the few 
who expect an intercontinental war are right, or if the 
larger number who affirm a real danger from atomic 
In any case, we 


war 


fall-out are right, then all bets are off. 
can expect a wearing and wearying tension to continue 


with respect to both these dangers. 


Now let us consider American education in these 
coming years. Let us begin at the beginning. 
Children will still be born illiterate and self-centered. 
They may in the years ahead learn more and faster, but 
each new generation will constitute in effect a fresh in- 
vasion of barbarians. Their parents will still regard them 
with a mixture of pride, awe, and amazement. Their 
teachers will still greet them with a wary and affection- 
ate skepticism. Youth will still be lovable and perplexing, 
demanding, inspiring and aggravating. They will still 
be all of America—all of its undeveloped resources, all 
of its hopes for the future. Their names will be Smi 
and Jones, McGregor and Wong, O’Collins and Gon 
zalez, Dombrowski and Polyzoides. Their daily lessons 
will give proof of budding genius, of stalwart medi- 
ocrity, of limited horizons. They will come to school 
smelling like fresh-cut grass, dried angleworms, peanut 
butter sandwiches, strong soap, the absence of strong 
soap, bubble gum, sneakers, honeysuckle, onions, and (at 
more advanced ages) of mother’s Chanel, dad’s shaving 
cream, the occasional surreptitious cigarette, and the all- 
obliterating clove. They will be shy or boisterous and 
sometimes both at once. They will come from homes 
torn by dissension, racked by disease, stained by crime, 
as well as from homes of harmony, health, and civic 
virtue. They will adore their teachers and be angry with 
them, scoff at them and secretly imitate them. 


twenty 
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No, the children will not change, but in the next 
twenty years there will be in American education one 
many-sided change. Its outstanding characteristic may 
be summarized in one word: Quality—as a subtle but 
very important new emphasis on quality. 


. 


To se sure the next twenty years will also witness 
great increases in the quantity of education provided. 
The children are already in the elementary school in un- 
precedented numbers. The current birth rate proves that 
many more are coming. We should be grateful to the 
fathers and mothers of America without whose con- 
tinued cooperation the teaching profession would no 
longer be needed. The rising tide in the secondary 
schools will be augmented by general prosperity. High 
school graduation will soon be an almost universal re- 
quirement for employment. In the colleges, the same 
two forces—increasing population and increasing pros- 
perity—will certainly send enrollments upward. One 
recent estimate puts twelve million people in college by 
1977. 

But, even granting the problems which mounting en- 
rollments present, I still say that our frontier for the 
next twenty years is quality. Basically, in our first 
century, the battle of quantity has been won. There are 
many skirmishes and rear-guard actions still to come, 
but the principle of extensive and universal education 
is firmly established. 

As quantity was the primary goal for the first century, 
so will quality be our chief aim for the second. We have 
been concerned that every child get into school. Now 
we must ask how much each child gets out of school. 
Nearly all now are in school—not in schools with small 
classes, full-day sessions, modern equipment, and a well- 
prepared career teacher—but still in school. While we 
continue to defend that achievement, we shall also accept 
and demonstrate an intensified concern for the excellence 
of the instruction provided. 

To achieve excellence, many changes in organization, 
curriculum, and methods will occur. Let me name a few 
of them 


First, the most urgent change for the immediate 
future is more time for teachers to help individual chil- 
dren. Quality in education requires above all else smaller 
classes and more classrooms. Crowded schools and half- 
day sessions today increase the nervous tensions of teach- 
ers and students, aggravate discipline problems, lower 

standard of achievement, limit the adaptation of 
aistruction to individual differences, and, to complete the 
vicious circle, hamper the recruitment of needed addi- 
tional teachers. These conditions must and will be rem- 
edied in the next twenty years, not that teachers may 
lead an easy life, but rather that teachers may devote 
their energies more fully to their most essential tasks. 

Perhaps it might help if we placed on all our school 
buildings signs reading like this: 

“Jones Junior High School, constructed in 1935 to 
house 1400 students; current enrollment 2102.” 

Perhaps we should put on each classroom door a sign 
that would say: 

“Grade III; teacher in charge—Mrs. Mary Doe; na- 
tional standard of maximum class size—30; current en- 
rollment—46 ; welcome—enter edgewise.” 
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THE NEA CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION at the Philadelphia Convention was illuminated by the music interweven with the 
cenvention—a significant music festival worthy of the occasion, which was further high pointed by a special meeting sponsored 


by MENC on “World-Mindedness and Music Education.” 


Contributing to the music program were: 


Philadelphia Symphony 


Orchestra in a Robin Hood Dell evening concert, which included Howard Hanson’s Centennial-commissioned “Song of Democ- 


racy,” 


I do not believe the general public has any adequate 
notion of the working conditions faced daily by millions 
of teachers and students, or of the way in which these 
conditions limit or deny the achievement of high quality 
education. Improvement of quality in this respect will 
be one of the major educational changes over the next 
twenty years 

Second, our search for quality in education must face 
the current proposals for adjusting salaries in accordance 
with some estimate of the quality of service rendered by 
Che merit rating have a 
t should be evaluated by the profession 


each teacher. advocates of 
plausible case. 
with great wisdom and complete candor. 

What shall we say to those who want so-called merit 
schedules? I think we should say something like this: 

We teachers, too, want excellence and we want to re- 
ward excellence. We want an excellent teacher for every 
child, not for just a few children. We think the way 
to achieve that is to begin with excellence in preparation 
and selection of all teachers. But we can’t begin at the 
beginning until the salaries offered will attract and hold 
excellence. When we get salaries that will recruit the 
best available people, then and only then will it make 
sense to seek ways to give further recognition for su 
perior performance. Meanwhile, we shall keep an open 
mind regarding the discovery of practical methods to 
identify superior service. But we cannot compromise our 
goal of much higher standards for all children in favor 
of slightly higher standards for a few. 
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with the All-Philadelphia Senior High School Chorus, directed by the composer; the United States Navy Band; the Dela- 
ware Music Camp Chorus, and the Pennsylvania All-State High School Band, pictured above. (See page 27.) 


Third, the schools will in many ways modify what 
they teach and how they teach it. Some of these im 
provements will occur through wider application of 
effective methods already available and of sound know! 
edge already established. We shall continue to achieve 
greater skill, for example, in teaching the fundamentals 
and in preparing for useful employment. | cannot predict 
that American education will “return to the funda 
mentals” for, of course, it has never left them. We can, 
however, say that in this important area, the steady 
progress of recent years will be maintained and, wherever 
possible, accelerated. Here, although the gains in quality 
in any single year, may be relatively small, over a period 
of twenty years they will be substantial. 


A rourtH aspect of quality in education during the 
next twenty years will be a great enrichment in all the 
arts, in music, in literature, in those occupations of man 
kind which we broadly call cultural. Since 1900 the aver- 
age life span has increased by twenty years while the 


average work week has decreased by twenty hours. These 
trends will continue. Abundant leisure and a long life 
are no longer the lot of a fortunate few. They will be 
commonplace. Will these added years, these new hours 
of freedom from toil be spent to any real advantage ? 
Will they be used to refine life or to cheapen it? In the 
coming vears the schools will respond to these questions 
by a new emphasis on the pursuit of happiness. And by 
happiness, I do not mean merely the alternation of be- 
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numbed idleness with sensory excitements. I mean that 
self-realization which comes from a purposeful and 
abundant life. To this end, the schools will give new 
attention to the stimulation of curiosity. They will never 
be finishing schools; they will always be beginning 
schools ; their chief aim will not be to complete an educa- 
tion but to commence one—to launch young people upon 
a career of life-long learning. Constructive recreation 
and adult education will flourish. We shall think and 


speak less of the business of living and more of the art 


of living. Young children first come to schools, as a 
rule, eagerly responsive to beauty in color, form, design, 
rhythm, and harmony. In the next twenty years the 
schools will see that this responsiveness is nurtured, 
heightened, and refined. 

Fifth, we shall see in the next twenty years a great 
improvement in the use of modern teaching materials. 
Books, pictures, exhibits, models, recordings, motion 
pictures, radio, and television, as well as other tools and 
devices now undiscovered or undeveloped, will be con- 
sidered just as necessary items of classroom equipment 
as pencil and paper, chalk and blackboard are today. 
Sefore that happens, however, we shall rid ourselves 
completely of the idea that the newer aids to teaching 
and learning will somehow solve the basic problems of 
education. By 1977 we shall understand that the new 
tools have little value except as they are wisely used by 
skilled teachers. It is safe to predict also that in such 
important and difficult fields as science, mathematics 
and foreign languages the new tools will be found 
especially helpful. Having effectively disposed of the 
beguiling fallacy that some gadget can put high-quality 
education on a cheap and painless mass production basis, 
good teachers will be able to use the new tools with 
greater effectiveness. 


Sixrs, our schools will turn with renewed diligence 
and skill to the task of preparing for citizenship in the 
world of today and tomorrow. We shall realize, as the 
next few years pass, that it is not sufficient to take all 
the tricks in the diplomatic card game, or to win the 
race for inter-continental missiles, or to train more 
engineers than Russia if, in so doing, we fail to teach 
by precept and example the skills and duties of respon- 
sible citizenship. The security of our country involves 
much more than defending a piece of valuable real estate, 
complete with buildings and servants. We are engaged 
in the perpetual struggle for those commanding ideals 
that are at once rmore enduring and more delicate than 
any material things. In the next twenty years, the front 
line of that struggle will run through every classroom 
in America. 

This emphasis on citizenship will be enhanced not only 
by the long sought requirements of the American ideal 
but also by the nature of the crisis in human affairs. One 
shrinks a little from uttering the word “crisis.” I know 
that every generation has believed that it lives in such 
an age. But this time, surely, it is desperately true. To- 
day for the first time there exists a force that can in 
a few hours destroy all the accumulated wealth in homes, 
factories and markets, all the delights of music and the 
arts, perhaps all of human life on this planet. Every- 
thing we cherish is subject to annihilation beyond re- 
pair, beyond replacement, even beyond remembrance. 
To deal with this ultimate dilemma, we need to learn 
and to teach a new breadth of vision, an ability to listen 
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with humility and to speak with courage, a freedom from 
prejudice in all its ugly manifestations. For such pur- 
poses a minimum education simply will not do. Only 
the best possible education can confront the dangers and 
merit the opportunities of the future. 

What is needed to make these and other imperative 
improvements in the quality of education? Better build- 
ings and equipment? Such capital investments require 
money. Plenty of modern teaching materials? They do 
not cost very much money, but they cost more than most 
schools can spend right now. Answers to problems in 
school organization and instruction? We can get answers 
through educational research. And that costs money. 
Competent, experienced, well-prepared teachers and 
school administrators? Their services cost money on a 
scale that can compete for talent with other occupations. 
Smaller classes, more individual guidance, and more 
special classes to meet unusual needs? These require, as 
I have said, more teachers and more money. 

The high quality education that Americans need and 
will get in the next twenty years cannot be bought in the 
bargain basement. 

Money is not the only necessity for better quality in 
education, but it is the first necessity. We could make 
rapid and substantial improvements in the quality of our 
schools right now if we had the financial resources to 
do as well as we already know how to do. 


Tue Committee of the White House Conference on 
Education, early in 1956, said that expenditures for 
education should be doubled. As a practical matter, can 
the local tax rate upon homes, factories, and farms be 
doubled? Can all state income taxes and all state sales 
taxes be doubled? 

Let us recall this much of our history: We began in 
this country with schools supported by local taxation. 
In the past half-century these local revenues have been 
augmented by state taxes which reach sources of wealth 
and income that are denied, for all practical purposes, to 
the localities. Substantial state support for education 
was not easily won. In many ways minority views of 
today about federal support for education parallel the 
fanatical addresses of yesterday, holding that the republic 
would rock on its foundations if the states should share 
in this so-called local responsibility. Now that policy 
has been thrust aside. It was thrust aside by the organ- 
ized leadership of school people and of farsighted citi- 
zens. It was thrust aside by the requirements of the 
democratic ideal. It was thrust aside by the changing 
economic circumstances which made it necessary to 
broaden the area over which taxes were collected. The 
same trends today are operating upon a national stage. 

National participation in meeting the cost of public 
education is as inevitable as the succession of the seasons. 
As the past fifty years have seen nearly all of the states 
accept a substantial measure of responsibility for 
financing education, so the next twenty years will surely 
extend that principle, not only within each of the forty- 
eight states but also to the entire nation collectively. 

We have a very good case for properly financing high- 
quality education. That case rests, first, on high ideals— 
the stubborn conviction that every human being should 
have a fair chance through a high quality of education 
to develop to the full whatever capacities he may possess. 

Our case rests also on economic realities. A few years 
ago, the U. S. Chamber of Commerce eloquently demon- 
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strated that what a nation spends for its schools is truly 
an investment in people. Today, that great organization 
has apparently forgotten that truth and, in the midst of 
unparalleled prosperity, is leading a dogged and desperate 
campaign to persuade both political parties to break the 
platform pledges, to repudiate the President, and to deny 
less than half of one percent out of a $70 billion national 
budget to help build some badly needed schools. 


Epucation is still an investment in people. I doubt 
very much whether American businessmen really believe 
that better schools can be or should be financed entirely 
by higher state and local taxes. I feel sure, however, 
that we do face some short-run trouble from the current 
indiscriminate campaign against public expenditure of 
any and every kind. I am equally sure that we can and 
will meet this propaganda successfully. We have no one 
on our side except the majority of the American people. 
They will not long be hoodwinked by the preposterous 
notion that the proper financing of education would shat- 
ter the American economy. 

In addition to the appeals of ethics and economics, the 
total case for better education has a third component. 
Since our government relies on popular opinion, popular 
opinion must be enlightened and not merely by a literacy 
which permits superficial acquaintance with the headlines 
of each passing day. Enlightenment includes habits of 
systematic thought, backgrounds of geography, of his- 
tory, of science, of art, of arithmetic, of reading which 
give depth and significance to the decisions that every 
voter makes as he uses or neglects his franchise. Our 
system of government can operate properly only with 
universal and excellent educational opportunity. To 


deny that is deeply subversive of the American form of 


government. 

Of course, hardly anyone ever comes out openly and 
explicitly against adequate expenditures on education. It 
is always a case of let’s think about it longer, or why 
is there so much waste in education, or why don’t the 
schools teach something other than what they are teach- 
ing, or is the discipline too difficult or too easy, or are 
we sure we really need to make this expenditure, or can 
we get by one more year, or let’s do it next year or the 
year after, or let someone else do it, or is something else 
more urgent at the moment. 

Such are the diversions we shall encounter as we 
move in the next twenty years to secure quality and 
equal ity in educational opportunity. 

But the American people have been through all this 
before. They have always ultimately seen through what- 


ever razzle-dazzle of opposition was thrown in the way 
of improving the schools which the public owns and our 
profession serves. They will do it again. 

To enlist and inform such public support is, in my 
judgment, a duty of the organized profession which is 
second only to the duty of providing instruction. In the 
next twenty years, our local, state, and national organ- 
izations will be working very hard on that job. We can 
show the public that new levels and new solutions for the 
financing of better schools are imperatively demanded by 
new conditions and readily permitted by new levels of 
national productivity. Only a massive effort to advance 
the level of school support in the states, in the localities 
and in the nation can possibly meet the accumulated edu- 
cational shortages from the past and put education of 
high excellence within the reach of every young American 
today. 


Time is one seamless fabric. The pattern woven by the 
loom of history, if pattern there be, is so vast and compli- 
cated that we can never be sure whether it is repeating 
itself or beginning some unforeseen variation. Minutes and 
years and centuries are merely convenient human inven- 
tions. The clock ticks and the leaves of the calendar flut- 
ter aside, but they do not cut the pattern—they cannot 
halt the loom. The shape of things to come is determined 
not only by the past but also by every action or failure 
to act in the present. 

The title of these remarks, as you all know, is taken 
from a line in The Tempest. The full text of Shakes- 
peare’s passage goes like this: 


“What's past is prologue ; : 
What’s to come, is your and my discharge.” 


The future I have tried to forecast is not inevitable. It 
is only possible. What happens in the next twenty years 
will depend on what each of us does to discharge his 
responsibilities in the next twenty days and twenty 
months. If the National Education Association of the 
United States remains strong and united we can provide 
that improved quality of education which the people of 
our country and of the world need, for freedom, for pros- 
perity, for happiness—yes, even for survival. 

When this convention ends in a few minutes, it will 
not merely put a period at the end of a long and thrilling 
paragraph. It will also put a big capital letter at the begin- 
ning of the next chapter. This end-of-a-century moment 
is a “breather,” a chance to get our second wind, as a 
climber part way up the mountain glances back for a 
moment over the paths below, and then turns with cour- 
age and joy to assail the peaks still unconquered. 





THE PICTURE ON PAGE 25 was made at the Second Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Centennial Convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association, July 3, 1957, in Philadelphia's great Conven- 
tion Auditorium. The program was opened by the Pennsylvania 
All-State Band, sponsored by the Pennsylvania Music Educators 
Association. Principal speakers were Richard M. Nixon, Vice 
President of the United States, and Dr. Howard Hanson, whose 
address was printed in the September-October 1957 Journat. 
The picture affords a number of points of interest to JourRNAL 
readers. Dr. William G. Carr, whose address at the third and 
final General Assembly is printed in these pages, is seated slightly 
to left of center next to Mrs. Carr, who is looking at her hus- 
band; on her right is Sir Ronald Gould, general secretary, Na- 
tional Union of Teachers of England and Wales, and president, 
World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profes- 
sion. On Dr. Carr’s left is Marion B Folsom, secretary, U.S. 
Department of Health. Education, and Welfare: directly behind 
the speaker’s desk, Martha A. Shull, NEA retiring president. The 
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new president, Lyman V. Ginger, is turned toward the band. 
Mrs. Ginger is seated between her husband and Howard A. Han- 
son, who also has an ear turned to the band. James B. Conant, 
former U.S. Ambassador to West Germany, is next in line. 
Waftfrine Walker, NEA past president, sits next to NEA past 
president John Lester Buford. The balance of the row of dis- 
tinguished guests at either end of the platform includes chiefly 
past presidents of the NEA. The man in white at the extreme 
right of the picture is William O. Roberts, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Music Educators Association, and of the MENC Eastern 
Division. Vice President Nixon was not present for the picture. 

Guest conductor, on the podium, is Paul Carson, West Ches- 
ter State Teachers College, Pennsylvania. Organizing chairman 
was Bud Zimmerman of Coatesville, president of the Southeastern 
District, PMEA (seated at the extreme le{t in the row of plat- 
form guests). Members of the committee: Fred Williams Verona, 
first vice president of PMEA and Garth Klechner of Lockhaven, 
president of the Central District, PMEA. 
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Does Music Education Need 
A Philosophy? 


Harry S. 


HEN SOMEONE in or out of a profession begins 

to talk about its “philosophy,” uneasiness per- 

vades the membership. Among busy practitioners 
such disturbing talk occurs infrequently, and a few strong 
appeals to “be practical,” or a vigorous pointing with pride 
to the progress made by the profession in its recent his- 
tory usually is enough to squelch all but the most stub- 
born of theorists. 

This resistance to philosophy and philosophizing is 
not only understandable, and therefore to some extent 
forgivable, but it is also a necessary act of self-preser- 
vation. A profession, or indeed any institution, has to 
protect itself against upsetting and disruptive influ- 
ences because precisely what makes it useful in the so- 
cial order is its flywheel character, that is, a steadiness 
that keeps the machine going despite the sputterings of 
this or that individual cylinder. To be sure, a profession 
does run the risk of missing out on the one upsetting 
influence that might have given it great prosperity, but 
insofar as institutions can be said to gamble, they in- 
variably pu their money on the blessings of stability 
rather than on the promise of progress. 

Accordingly, to ask busy music educators whether 
they need a philosophy of music education is to invite 
a negative response for at least two reasons. 

First, if by a philosophy of music education is meant 
what people in the profession believe is important in 
the teaching of music, then they already have such a 
credo : 

One may urge, of course, that by a philosophy of 
music education one should mean not simply the state- 
ment of beliefs about music education that people have, 
but also the reasoned arguments for holding these be- 
liefs and rejecting others. If music educators are asked 
whether or not they need this sort of philosophy, they may 
ask in turn how a justification of their firm convictions 
will improve the performance of bands, choirs, glee 
clubs, and the general welfare of the musical enterprise. 

Further, they could argue that even if a systematical- 
ly worked-out philosophy of music education could be 
achieved, and if, conceivably, it might make some dif- 
ference in practice, it is hardly the business of over- 
worked music teachers and supervisors to stop the 
music in order to formulate this philosophy. These are 
not trifling objections. 
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It may be the part of wisdom, therefore, for a pro- 
fession to approach the searching out of its philosophy 
as a prudent individual approaches recommendations 
for surgery, namely, to weigh the present and predicted 
discomiorts of the ailment against the discomforts and 
promised relief of the surgery. 

What symptoms might indicate the need of a philo- 
sophic diagnosis? 


One symptom might be a running battle between 
important segments of the membership with respect to 
aims; for example, if one group were to hold out for 
competent musical performance as the primary aim of 
music education, while another plumped for active and 
varied appreciation, even though it might be at the ex- 
pense of technical competence. 

How serious is such a symptom? What does it sig- 
nify? If it signifies a rift that divides the membership 
on nearly every major issue, it is serious indeed and 
could rightly be called a crucial issue. It may signify 
a conflict in value orientation, a misunderstanding, or 
a lack of skill or will to unite the incompatible view- 
points. Depending on what it signifies, it may portend 
debates at every convention, the founding of a new mu- 
sical society, or what would be more happily to the 
point, a philosophical inquiry into the whole affair. 

Another symptom may be called pathological spe- 
cialism. For example, in schools where the curriculum 
is organized along the familiar subject matter design, 
one finds intense devotion of history teachers to his- 
tory, science teachers to science, etc. In short, each spe- 
cialist fights valiantly for time in the curriculum, money 
for personnel, space, and equipment, and regards every 
other subject of instruction as a rival—and not always 
a wholly ethical one—for the limited resources of the 
school system. This can also happen within one teach- 
ing field if it is made up of specialities. In music educa- 
tion one would suppose that teachers of voice, instru- 
ments, harmony choral groups, appreciation courses, 
etc., might furnish a comparable situation. 

This rivalry is not a symptom of anything serious 
until the diverse actors actually forget the play in which 
they are acting. A healthy division of labor plus the 
specialization that makes it possible is all to the good 
in almost every sort of enterprise. Unfortunately, its 
great virtue is also its greatest weakness, because when 
a man devotes a lifetime to becoming expert in any- 
thing, even the ultimate purpose his specialty serves 
pales in significance beside his own expertness. A man’s 
heart is where his ego is, and if his ego .s sustained by 
his specialty, to devalue it is to attack his very self; 
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to ask Aim to devalue it is inviting him to commit psy- 
chological suicide. 

I do not know what the precise musical counterpart 
of this pathological specialism would be, but it would 
be a rare expert in the teaching of harmony, the appre- 
ciation of the opera, or the conducting of glee clubs who 
could contemplate dispassionately a program of music 
education that would eliminate his specialty or mate- 
rially reduce its importance in terms of time, personnel, 
and budget. 

Once the diseased state of specialism has set in, ordi- 
nary appeals for cooperation are insufficient to restore 
anything more than superficial harmony. Forceful 
edicts may secure compliance, but the transcendance of 
special interests can be achieved only when the expert 
changes his yardstick of self-measurement. In other 
words, he must be convinced that his own worth and 
the worth of his specialty are not measured in terms of 
time, money, and personnel alone; not even by the size 
of the letters in which his name appears on the program. 
Further, he must achieve a life in which he himself is 
more than his specialty, however much he devotes him- 
self to it. This transformation, however, calls for a 
search into many matters, including his own soul. In 
short, it calls for a philosophic inquiry. 


AwnorHer significant symptor® would be a situation 
in which time and effort failed to get the expected re- 
sults. For example, when the level of musical perform- 
ance or appreciation does not rise in proportion to the 
increased size and cost of music education programs, a 
question is sure to be raised about whether the results 
justify the effort. 

I do not know that such frustration does in fact be- 
devil music educators. If not, their serenity is as unique 
as it is enviable. If there is frustration, it may be in 
the souls of the teachers, the public, or both. Parents 
may be disappointed at the meager professional results 
of prolonged music lessons, and teachers may deplore 
the listening habits of their erstwhile pupils. The frus- 
trations may be caused by unwarranted expectations: 
perhaps membership in a prosperous band or “combo” 
is not a legitimate expectation of music lessons, and 
perhaps the listening habits of our population are not 
always the result of the commissions or omissions of 
music educators. These are precisely the kind of ques- 
tions that call for philsophic inquiry. 

Music educators may find themselves rubbing elbows 
with teachers of the other arts and of the other sub- 
jects in the school curriculum. Some teachers are averse 
to mixing up music, painting, and the social studies in 
one grand project that has everyone busy in every edu- 
cational direction. In contrast, some educators are un- 
happy about compartmentalization of any kind. Bound- 
aries are to them challenges to integration that must 
be met at all costs.? 

Another symptom may be manifested by the effort 
of music educators to locate their work within the 
framework of general education. It is one thing to 
assert with fervor that music is not a fad, frill, or orna- 
ment to the curriculum; it is another matter to convince 
school committees, school administrators—and the pub- 
lic—that music is as essential to a man’s education as 
are reading, arithmetic, history and science. 


2Cf. Thomas Munro, The Arts and Their Interrelations. New York: The 
Liberal Arts Press, 1951, pp. 13-14. 
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THE PUBLICATION of Dr, Broudy’s discussion of phi- 
losophy for the music educator comes at a most appropri- 
ate time, for it coincides with the announcement of the 
publication in February 1958, of Basic Concepts in Music 
Education which is Part I of the 1958 Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. Dr. Broudy 
is one of a group of distinguished writers from the related 
disciplines of philosophy, psychology, sociology and 
musicology who have joined with writers from the field 
of music education in the development of this important 
cooperative study. This section of the NSSE Yearbook 
will constitute the official report of Music in American 
Education Commission I, Basic Concepts in Music Edu- 
cation, which was assigned in 1954 to the Music Educa- 
tion Research Council of the MENC. Dr. Thurber H. 
Madison has served as chairman of the editorial com- 
mittee. 

Theodore F. Normann, Chairman 
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In a sense, this issue, namely, the place of music in 
general education, is fundamental to most of the others. 
For example, whether popular or serious music should 
be stressed in the curriculum, and whether it should be 
performed or heard at high or mediocre levels of tech- 
nical competence are meaningless questions apart from 
some conception as to the role of music in life and in 
education. 

If life is thought of as a bowl of cherries, then music 
is another delightful cherry and education is the devel- 
opment of adeptness in plucking cherries. If, on the 
other hand, life is regarded as somehow powered by the 
need for excellence in our transactions with men, things, 
and our own selves, then even the plucking of cherries 
will have gradations of goodness. We are here flirting, 
of course, with aesthetics, ethics, metaphysics, epis- 
temology, and theology—fearful sounding names for 
philosophical inquiry and diagnosis. 


Certain tyres of philosophical argument have been 
developed in the history of Western Civilization, and 
they have standard brand labels such as Idealism, 
Pragmatism, Realism, Scholasticism, and Materialism. 
Philosophies or philosophical systems are clusters of 
reasoned beliefs that try to be consistent about what is 
real, true, and good. The deeper rifts among educators, 
if carefully traced, lead down to roots in one or more 
of these clusters. That is why the study of general 
philosophy cannot be by-passed in the building of a 
philosophy of education and of a philosophy of music 
education. 

This is why, perhaps, the committee in charge of the 
forthcoming National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion yearbook of the Basic Concepts in Music Education 
invited the participation of several philosophers of 
education. 

Not that there is any virtue in labels as such. I doubt 
that any music educator would change his practice, 
should he discover that his beliefs classify him as a 
“Realist” or an “Experimentalist.” If these labels have 
any value, it is to help us judge the consistency of the 
cluster of beliefs that constitute a person’s “philos- 
ophy” of education. Knowing that an author holds to 
an experimentalist philosophy, or taking him at his 
word if he says that he does, we can expect him to take 
certain stands on certain issues. It is as if, knowing 
that a man is a Republican or Democrat, we may expect 
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him to manifest in all his political actions a decent re- 
gard for his party’s platform. 

The major value of philosophical analysis is that it 
helps us find more subtle symptoms than ordinary ob- 
servation reveals. Once we do undertake such analysis, 
we may find that not all our beliefs and preferences 
can live together peaceably—at least, not after their 
credentials are carefully scrutinized. For example, can 
we consistently believe that there is no arguing about 
taste in music on one hand, and that music education 
improves the taste of the public, on the other? 


CAN we argue, for example, that Beethoven's music 
is good because it has been liked by generation after 
generation, and then refuse to regard a juke box favo- 
rite as good even though it is heard and liked by more 
people than ever heard anything by Beethoven? If we 
hold that people will just naturally prefer “good” music 
to “cheap” music—provided they get a chance to sample 
both—can we also believe that music teachers are any- 
thing more than generous, albeit judicious, disc 
jockey sf 

More for the sake of illustration than argument, con- 
sider a few of these basic issues, and some of the differ- 
ent positions one may take with respect to them. 

There is a perennial controversy as to whether or not 
a work of art is obliged to previde anything more than 
aesthetic enjoyment. Plato, Aristotle, and their philo- 
sophical descendants, argued that, e.g., a piece of mu- 
sic should arouse noble thoughts and passions and ex- 
orcise evil ones. The direct effect of music on the 
emotions led the ancients to believe that it could and 
should be used to improve character. Hence Plato’s 
Republic makes music the dominant attitude shaper in 
the curriculum. So important did he regard it for char- 
acter formation that he earned the undying enmity of 
the artistic fraternity by his demands that their prod- 
ucts be censored before being brought into the class- 
room. That these strictures on music were at the same 
time a magnificent tribute to the power of rhythm and 
. find their way into the inward places 
has not mitigated the resentment of the 


harmony to “ 
of the soul...” 
artist.® 

On the other hand, the view has become popular that 
works of art have no moral obligations; only aesthetic 
ones. Pictures do not have to depict inspiring themes 
and symphonies need not encourage social reforms, In- 
deed, they do not have to be “about” anything. 

On the traditional view, art is related to all of life 
because art is expected to express aesthetically the same 
truth and goodness that are being sought in intellectual 
and moral striving. If this is denied, then how art is to 
be related to life becomes a problem. If artistic merit 
can be divorced from moral, intellectual, and civic merit, 
how are these realms to be related? How are we to 
make sure, in this view, that the emotions stimulated by 
music will be purely aesthetic emotion and will not lead 
to action that has consequences in moral and civic 
behavior? 

The traditional view of the relation between art and 
life does not escape difficulty either. Selection among 
musical materials and procedures has to be made both 
in terms of artistic quality and of the quality of life 
as a whole. Nobody likes the word “censor” but can 


ublic, Bk. III, 401 and see also on this topic Aristotle, Politics, 
“haps. V and VIL 


; {Plato's Re 
Bk. VIII, 
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this view avoid it? Who is to make the selection and 
on what criteria? Is it to be the teacher, the music 
supervisor, the school superintendent, the school com- 
mittee, or perhaps a committee of citizens? 

This brings up the problem of standards in music; 
whether they are absolute, relative, or non-existent 
and what the authorities are for such standards as we 
may feel compelled to accept. 

One camp of educational philosophers believes there 
must be something in the music and im human nature 
that makes one piece of music more fit to perfect human 
nature than another piece. This camp tends to look to 
both the theme and the formal design of the music for 
the clues to excellence. It tends to emphasize training 
that will enable the listener to discern those small differ- 
ences that to the connoisseur make such a big differ- 
ence. It looks to the connoisseur, the man who has culti- 
vated his taste through knowledge and experience, for 
the standard of what is musically good. Beyond him, it 
looks to the connoisseurs of every age for a cumulative 
and developing tradition of musical standards and crit- 
icism. Clearly, educators of this persuasion will pre- 
scribe the type of musical schooling that so far as pos- 
sible will put every boy and girl on the road to 
connoisseurship and leave it to differences in ability 
and circumstance to decide how far along that road 
each will travel. 

In the opposite camp (although let us remember that 
there are many sub-camps in either camp) we find those 
who are so impressed with the diversity of tastes in 
different countries, different times, and different indi- 
viduals, that they despair of anything save conventional 
standards. They point to the hostile receptions Stravin- 
sky’s music first received and its present matter-of-fact 
acceptance. They point to the disagreement among 
critics—that is, among the connoisseurs themselves— 
and now and then they catch a critic contradicting in 
one review what he had said a few years previously. 

In such relativism each man becomes his own stand- 
ard, and what he enjoys he enjoys—and that is the end 
of the matter. What will the musical curriculum of such 
an educator be? How will he guide or shape the prefer- 
ences of his pupils? Or will he try? We may expect a 
sympathy for the experimental approach to musical 
education and perhaps less emphasis on the connoisseur. 


+ 


Does music education need a philosophy? Does music 
education need to philosophize? Does it need to risk 
the upsetting influence of such inquiry? There is a 
sense in which an outsider, that is, one who does not 
himself teach music, is not qualified to give an answer 
to this question. Certainly a self-examination cannot be 


carried on for the music educator by any outsider. All 
one can do is to list some of the symptoms that make 
self-examination advisable and some hints as to the 
course it might take. 

If it is undertaken, it will at least clarify disagree- 
ments and uncover their roots. But it may, if circum- 
stances are auspicious, also lead to invigorated action in 
behalf of new goals discovered and old goals rediscov- 
ered. Further, philosophizing, unlike surgery, is not 
performed under an anesthetic; it is performed on our- 
selves by ourselves—and when well done can be emi- 
nently satisfying on its own account. 
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Edear B. Gordon 
Sociological 


Musician 


John W. Beattie 


SKED to locate and identify the subject of this article 
A most members of our profession would promptly 
say “professor of Music Education, University 

of Wisconsin; Ed Gordon is a typical Badger.” 

“Not so,” some of the old-timers would reply, “we re- 
member when Ed had made himself and his town in Win- 
field, Kansas, famous. The gentleman is a Jayhawker 
through and through.” How surprised most readers 
will be to learn that Ed is a Hoosier, and residents of 
Indiana may well be proud to number him among their 
distmguished sons. 

Edgar B. Gordon was born in Frankfort, Indiana, 
on March 22, 1875. That long ago, school music as we 
know it today simply did not exist. However, there 
was a not-too-distant relative of school music in the 
Singing School and that good old institution flour- 


After a year or more of violin study, Ed took up the cornet 
so he could double in brass and strings; later switched to 
slide trombone, with which “he could really do things.” 
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ished throughout the Midwest. Ed’s father was one of 
the well known directors and organizers of Singing 
Schools in and around Frankfort. He also tuned pianos, 
gave lessons on various instruments, and earned his 
living in musical practices of several sorts. So, Ed 
was raised in a musical home and atmosphere. 


Wautue Ed was still a small lad, the Gordon family 
moved to Louisville, Kentucky, and Ed began the study 
of violin there before he was in his teens. The violin 
may be considered his first love among instruments. 
However, there was always a place for a performer 
on brass instruments in those long gone days, for while 
there may have been no school bands as such, there 
were plenty of town and neighborhood bands and Ed 
took up study of the cornet so he might double in brass 
and strings. After his family had moved once more, 
this time to Winfield, Kansas, Ed discarded the cornet 
in favor of trombone for there were few performers on 
that instrument in the small towns and cities in south- 
west Kansas. As a high school lad, Ed was in great 
demand by bands of the area for he could really do 
things with his slide trombone. 

He graduated from the Winfield High School in 1893 
and then went to Chicago for further musical study. 
He worked on violin under S. E. Jacobsohn for five 
years, also rounding out his education in other fields 
by study of harmony and counterpoint with Louis Falk, 
and history of music and @omposition with Felix 

sorowski. 

Ed taught violin in a private studio in Chicago for 
several years. During those years, through the in- 
fluence of Jane Addams, he became interested in the 
social settlement movement. He came to feel that all 
sorts of people, young and old, who were from under- 
privileged homes would gain tremendous value from 
making music together. So thoroughly did he become 
embued with this idea that he assumed charge of vari- 
ous musical activities in what was then the Chicago 
Commons, a large and flourishing settlement. He car- 
ried on this work from 1901 to 1906. Then, having 
married and started his family, he moved to Los An- 
geles to direct music work in the Los Angeles College 
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Settlement. He remained there for only one year, 
1906-07, and then went back to his home in Winfield, 
Kansas, where his father was teaching music in the 
public schools. Ed became teacher of viclin and theory 
in what had been rival institutions, Southwestern Col- 
lege and the Winfield College of Music. Realizing that 
study of violin and other orchestral instruments should 
not be delayed till college years, Ed volunteered to 
help his father promote the instrumental phases of 
teaching in the public schools. He carried on such 
work without salary of any kind. Finally, after having 
developed a goodly number of players in the schools, 
and with the help of the two colleges, he started the 
Winfield Community Orchestra which he directed for 
several years. This organization became justly famous 
throughout the southwest, so much so that a Gordon 
article on “Music in Community Life” appeared in 
Good Housekeeping in 1914. 


Iw THe second decade of this century, community 
orchestras that were actually outgrowths of musical 
work in schools were few indeed. One in Richmond, 
Indiana, had flourished under Will Earhart and that 
in Winfield, Kansas, became equally well known. The 
name of Gordon began to stand for something quite 
unique and valuable and we find Ed in attendance at 
our Conferences as early as 1915, in Pittsburgh, where 
he read a paper on the work in Winfield. From that 
meeting on, Edgar B. Gordon has been an active par- 
ticipant in Conference affairs. He served as President 
of the national body in 1926 and has been a member 
of many committees and boards, including the Research 
Council. During his year as Conference President, he 
fathered the idea of a National High School Orchestra 
and selected Joseph Maddy to direct the first perform- 
ance by that body. This was a most successful venture 
which brought talented orchestral musicians from all 
sections of our land for performance at the Conference 
meetings. 

By 1917, the name of Gordon had become so widely 
and favorably known that Ed was asked to come to the 
{ niversity of Wisconsin as Professor of Music Educa- 
tion. He remained in that position until his retirement 


in 1945 


Scuoot people in Wisconsin, while realizing the 
value of his work in music education, will always re- 
member Gordon for his extraordinary work in the field 
of radio education. In 1921, he directed the first educa- 
tional broadcasts to be given over any station in the 


country, that conducted by the University of Wiscon- 
sin. In 1932, his ideas had blossomed into a series of 
broadcasts which were given over a network of Wis- 
consin F.M. stations. These consisted of weekly les- 
sons for upper elementary grades culminating each 
spring in Festivals given throughout the entire state. 


This work carried on over a period of twenty-four years. 


In those years, over one million children were enrolled 
and festivals given in forty centers with attendance 
ranging from 1,000 to 3,500 children. In preparation 
for the broadcasts and festivals, Ed prepared fifteen 
songbooks for use in the teaching program. These 
books were published by the University of Wisconsin 
and sold at cost to the children and schools. For this 
monumental bit of musical and promotional activity, 
Gordon was cited by such groups as the University 
of Wisconsin Alumni Association, the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, the Wisconsin Farm 
Sureau, the Wisconsin Four-H Clubs, the Wisconsin 
Council of Agricultural Cooperation, and the Wisconsin 
Radio-TV Committee. Truly, this broadcasting activity 
was not only unique in its inception and administration 
but one which perhaps has had no equal in our country. 


Encar has lived a normal and happy home life. 
There have been three Gordon children, a girl and two 
boys, and nine grandchildren. One of the boys, Roder- 
ick, has followed in his father’s footsteps and is now an 
Associate Professor of Music Education in North 
Texas State College at Denton. Another son is a physi- 
cian and member of the medical faculty at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsiu. The daughter lives in northern Ohio 
and is a housewife who is undoubtedly raising some 
musical children. Ed and his good wife live quietly in 
Madison. 

Through his years in Madison, Ed directed a volun- 
teer choir at one of the churches and has been an 
active member of the Rotary Club. He is regarded 
with affection and respect by tens of thousands of 
children and adults throughout Wisconsin. He has 
devoted his life and energies to promoting the idea that 
wile music is an art that is worthy of study by any 
individual, it is most effective as a means of getting 
individuals to work together in activities that demand 
group performance and responsibility. Whether we 
call him Musical Sociologist or Sociological Musician 
is beside the point, for he has amply demonstrated 
the worth of his own particular devotion to furthering 
group solidarity through musical endeavor. 





Published as the 


regular JRME subscription price, $3.75. 


Bibliography of Research Studies in Music Education 
1949-1956 


PREPARED BY WILLIAM S. LARSON, of the Eastman School of Music, this volume extends 
by some 2,000 new titles his compilation for the second edition (1932-1948), in which 
were incorporated titles from the first edition. The 1932-1948 volume continues in use, 
but its supplement, published in 1950, has been merged with the 1949-1956 Bibliography. 
all 1957 issue of the Journal of Research in Music Education. 
All present JRME subscribers of record will receive the Bibliography as their regular 
1957 Fall Issue. 165 pp. (approx.). Single copy $3.00. Until January 30, 1958, included 
with new annual subscription to the Journal of Research in Music Education at the 
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instrumental research... 


making improvements before history does 


Instrumental research . . . making improvements before history does. 
Research and development of more perfect instruments is 
simply beating history to the punch. 


For thousands of years the great musicians of history had developed their 
instruments by the long, tedious process of guessing, learning and remodelling. 

In today’s age of electronic gadgets, emotionless science has joined the 

emotional world of music to shrink hundreds of years of hit-and-miss development 
into a few months of laboratory testing. 





One of the earliest technical devices or “machines” to be used in connection with 

music, other than the musical instruments, was the metronome. Since the advent of 

the metronome the research laboratory has developed a number of machines widely used 
by music educators, piano tuners, scientists, and musicians. One such machine is 

the Stroboconn, which does for pitch what the metronome does for rhythm. 

The Stroboconn measures frequency quickly and accurately in terms of “cents” 

(1/100 of a semitone) and serves as another important advance in the music industry. 


Other devices related to dynamics and tone quality help the music student see visual 
indications of what he hears and helps him develop an accurate sense of rhythm, pitch, 
loudness and timbre; they serve as a means of communication between the teacher and 
the student, between the musician and the scientist, and between musicians themselves. 


Accurate measurement of time, frequencies and visual interpretation of dynamics 

and tone quality makes it possible to establish meaningful standards as a basis for 
research. It helps to see visually a measure of how loud a dynamic climax is desired 
or what a “bright” tone or “dull” tone is at the same time it is being heard. 


The scientific approach to the acoustical design of musical instruments is 

extremely complex, but the “impossible” becomes reality when the powerful tools of 
modern research are set in motion. Today high speed computers rapidly calculate 
complex acoustical formulas from which the tone of wind instruments can be calibrated 
for accurate intonation, uniform response and desired tone quality. Other scientific 
devices now make it possible for accurate measurement of what goes on inside 

an instrument and an understandable analysis of what comes out. 


Music and research are integral parts of a continuing search for artistic perfection 
in the growth of our culture. Through research we develop new and better tools related 
to music, and we design and produce finer musical instruments for musicians. 
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Vignettes of 
Music Education History 


CHARLES L. Gary 


ps [HOMPSON wasn’t very happy with his 

situation. He had just been told that his sample 
cases had been held up in Omaha and could not be 
expected until the next morning. He thought some 
unkindnesses about railroads and, as an afterthought, 
added convention-goers, for he felt sure that all 
those music people that had come in with him must 
in some way be responsible. Since it was a fairly 
warm March afternoon he decided to walk back to 
the hotel. 

“Might as well see a little of Lincoln,” he said to 
himself, 

As he walked he noticed an unusual number of 
automobiles chugging past him. After a few blocks 
he came upon a brand new 1916 White 4-45 touring 
car that had had tire trouble. By this time his curi 
osity was aroused and he stopped to talk to the 
driver. He discovered that practically every auto 
mobile in Lincoln, over a hundred in all, was gather- 
ing to form a motorcade to take the Music Super 
visors on a sight-seeing tour of Nebraska’s capital. 
Later, as he crossed the street to his hotel, Frank 
spotted the White again. It was in good running 
order but empty except for the driver. 

“Where are your musicians?” Frank asked. 

“They didn’t want to go,” the driver answered 
indignantly, said they had to rehearse some 
songs or something. Asked us to come back tomor 
row.” He clashed his gears as he drove off. 

In the Lincoln Star later in the week Frank noted 
that the tour was held but that only fifty cars showed 
up on the second day. He was willing to bet his 
friend in the White was not one of them. In the 
same paper he saw notice of a concert by the mem 
bers of the conference. 

“These are certainly a serious-minded group of 
people,” he observed to himself. “Hardware conven 
tions are nothing like this; maybe the concert would 
be worth attending.” 

Having finished his business by the evening of 
March 24th, Frank Thompson decided to go to the 
City Auditorium for the last session of the Music 
Supervisors Conference. He liked good singing and 
had always regretted having to drop out of the 
Mannerchor when he went on the road. 

Before the program began there were several an 
nouncements that meant little to Frank. The new 
officers that were introduced, Peter Dykema of 
Madison, Wisconsin, Charles H. Miller of Lincoln, 
Julia Etta Crane of Potsdam, New York, and James 


McElroy of McKeesport, Pennsylvania, were all 
strangers to him. He began to realize, however, that 
this was really a meeting of national scope. He heard 
something about raising the dues and then took an 
interest in the fact that there: were 275 associate 
members at this meeting, over six times the numbe1 
at previous meetings. He took out the pass he had 
purchased at the box office to assure himself that 
the Music 
found him 


he was indeed an associate member of 
Supervisors National Conference. He 
self smiling at the idea. 

Then the singing began. William L. Tomlins of 
Chicago was introduced as the conductor. Frank 
had heard his Apollo Choir years before and re 
membered his mother tell of Tomlins’ children’s 
chorus of over a thousand at the Columbian Exposi 
tion in 1893. 

“There must be five hundred in this choir,” Frank 
thought. He was thrilled beyond his expectations 
at the first number, a setting of Milton’s Ode to 
Music by Parry. When this was followed by David 
Stanley Smith’s A Hope Carol and The People’s 
Anthem of Carl Engel, Frank decided that the prac- 
tice that had infuriated the driver of the White was 
worthwhile, if slightly impolite. He found the whole 
program enjoyable but liked the chorus work better 
than the intermittent solos. The rendition of Men- 
delssohn’s motet, Judge Me O Ged, he classed as his 
most moving religious experience of several months. 
Then they sang some folk songs and he had a hard 
time refraining from joining in How Can I Leave 
Thee and Tenting Tonight. He was glad when Mr. 
Tomlins asked the audience to stand and sing The 
Star Spangled Banner. He lifted his bathtub baritone 
with a will worthy of a regular member of the Con- 
ference. 


> 


Of William L. Tomlins, Edward Bailey Birge wrote (p 
155 History of Public School Music in the United States) 
“To him, at least, more than to any other one person, the 
new emphasis upon spiritual values in music education was 
due.” 

Julia Etta Crane opened the first normal music school in 
the United States at Potsdam, New York in 1884. Charles 
Miller was Peter Dykema’s successor as president of the 
Conference. Both served on the Educational Council and 
Dykema was the first editor of the Music Supervisor's 
Bulletin. 

Source material: Edward Bailey Birge, History of Public 
School Music in the United States; The Lincoln Star. 

Research assistance by Aaron Schmidt 
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IN HIS “OPEN LETTER TO MEMBERS,” published in the February-March 1957 issue of the Journal, President 
William B. McBride said in closing: “It is the conviction of your officers and Board of Directors that MEN( 
members should be given the privilege of helping set the stage for the immediate future and the ensuing 
developments in the field of music education. . ‘For the good of the order,’ let us talk it over. With mutual 
understanding of the needs of the present and the opportunities for the future, we shall be prepared to extend 
to still greater success what has been gained in the first fifty years. . .” In this spirit, a members’ forum 
in the Journal was announced. Here is the second installment of the symposium. The first appeared in 
the September-October 1957 issue, and the third will be printed in the January 1958 issue. All members are 
invited to contribute. 


time, effort, mone and talk has beet they have heard them all. Wh: should each level try to imitate 
the improvement of the Music Educators — the others? Is it not possible to have three different programs witl 
nference since its inception as the Music Su a minimum of duplication? 
in 1907 at Keokuk, lowa. We can well be 5. There are too many different out-of-town meetings at differ- 
lishments. Many improvements hav ent times in different places, especially for instrumentalists 
it if growth and advancement are to College Band Directors National Association (CBDNA) 
litional improvements have to be made now American Bandmaster Association (ABA), the American String 
1 taul han to make practical sugges feachers Association (ASTA), the National Association of Col 
recognize and diagnose ail lege Wind and Percussion Instructors (NACWPI), and _ the 
recommended. Therefore American School Band Directors Association (ASBDA) are all 
the shortcomings of the national organizations exclusively for instrumentalists. In addi 
tion, there are the various state associations and such independent 
What Is Wrong with MENC? organizations as the Mid-West National Band Clinic, Band Bet 
' terment Associates, the All-Eastern Band and Instrumental Clinic 
mings listed hereaiter are n maghe and others. Is it any wonder that band directors cannot and do not 
nportance, nor do th , attend MENC meetings? On the other hand, is it not possible that 


nointed nt ° P 
". at least some of these organizations have come into existence 
because MENC was not doing an adequate job for instrumen 

talists 


he absence of a national orchestra association is deplorable 
lo be sure, NIMAC within MENC represents directors of bands, 
orchestras, and vocal groups. NIMAC is supposed to take care 

nstrumentalists; it is supposed to coordinate these various 
groups into one effective organization. But, who knows what 
NIMAC’ is? What does it do? 

ASTA represents an important segment of the orchestra world, 
the string teachers; but how many orchestra directors attend the 
meetings of ASTA, especially when ASTA meets with MTNA? 
Where does all this leave the orchestra directors? 

7. Other MENC shortcomings have to do with organizationa 

rocedure. Some of the questions here pertain to nominating com- 
mittees, the selection of some weak officers, voting, etc. However, 
a discussion of these will be omitted here. Let’s get on with the 
matter of improving the other shortcomings and doing something 
hout strengthening MEN(¢ 


How Can MENC Be Improved? 

nat I j i 
he Music Educator I Having made some specific—and perhaps pointed—remarks, 
x business—requires vhat can be done to effect improvement? It is comparatively 
avenue, including simple to talk in generalities; we would all like to see some im 
produce good results provements—better programs, better attendance, etc. Talk is fine, 
ist attempts to keep its readers _ but it is high time that something be DONE. So, let’s take a look 
und it encourages them t i at some specific suggested improvements. If the available facts, 
s impossible to print information tl evidence, and the opinions of the best minds agree that they are 
lamentably poor attendance at conferences worthwhile, let’s adopt them (or some of them) ; otherwise, let's 
on poor publicity. Can any organizatic discard those thought undesirable, and nothing will have been lost 
such inadequate and poor publicity for considering them. In the latter case, it would be necessary to 
uerieus lsnele. state, division. and as develop some new ideas. The crucial point is to DO something 


, NOW. I offer nine suggestions for consideration 


e. State programs are yearly, while the di 


programs alternate, thus occurring every ‘National Interscholastic Music Activities Commission. What a 


chers feel that if they have attended one Rohner continues on page 40, column 2 
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In THE PROPOSED EXPANSION of the MENC pr 
gram, I strongly recommend greater emphasis on membership 
participation. The numerical increase in the membership has 
tended toward expansion in services and activities, but the grow- 
ing needs of the membership require that the operational aspects 
of the association be enlarged to provide 
even the same relative leadership and effi 
ciency as heretofore. By the same token, 
the professional and educational growth of 
our association requires a correspondingly 
greater active interest and participation on 
the part of the individual member. The oft 
quoted gets out of it what he puts 
into it” is very apropos to this membership 

The increased tempo in the production of 
publications has been very encouraging. For 
instance, the Journal of Research in Music 
Education reflects a major step forward in 
There is still great l 
however, for bulletins or publica 
tions pertaining to other areas, such as those 
Commissions and Standing Committees. Could not the total mem 
bership benefit from more frequent interim reports of the studies 
of current trends and problems as they are discussed and acted 
upon by the leaders, rather than waiting for the 
final summation reports given at our biennial conventions ? 

Increase in the publication program necessitates greater finan 
support, as do the operational aspects of MENC in general 


“one 


, ° 
a vital area nee Earl 


i W. Boyd 
specia 


covered by the 


association 


Clai 
raise in membership dues is vital to the continued growth of 
this for one, unhesitatingly recommend adoption of 
the proposal made by the National Board of Directors 
Eart W. Boyp, Professor of Music, Eastern Illinois Uni 
Charleston, Ill., Editor, National Association of 
isston Instructors Bulletin 
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| HE CONFERENCE, point of view, is a means of 
organizing our efforts in music education. Through its meetings 
and publications, it helps keep us abreast of developments in the 
ory and practice, and stimulates experimentation in our immedi 
It directs our attention to work being done i 

It also directs the attention of other edu 
cators to our own achievements and needs 
As its third general area of interest, it helps 
to keep parents and other interested com 
munity members informed of what we aré 


from my 


ate environment 


other curriculum areas 


doing in music education 

An organizing medium, particularly one 
on a regional and national level, can only 
advance toward its purposes in terms o 
the needs of individual members, or groups 
[his is a wise assumption o1 


adminis 


of members 
the part of 
tration of the organizatior 
Moreover, it is only when I 
Conference, make known just when 


those responsible tor 


as a member 


Charles T. Horn of the 
where, and how it can better help me, that 


further toward the achievement of it 


therefore, t 


he Conterence can move 
purposes. | welcome he opportunity of taking part 


in this symposiun 


As a music supervisor, the Conference contributes much to my 


working with other music teachers, with other educators, and 


music rograi tor our 


with } 
certall 


parents in the development of a 
the Conference help me, and, I feel 


ould like to suggest certain 


county To help 
others of its members, I sl emphases 
and additions in the program of 
feel are being presently overlooked 

] Publication 


to administrative practices 


services and activities which 


which are more detailed and specific 


I 
of a school must pr 


ing, budgetu equipment, materials 


» Conferences and publications which underscore curricu 


planning and the implications which the educational foundati 
have for the music pr 
3. Leadership training activities for members who are responsi 


state, regional and nationa 


gram 
ble for organizing and administering 
activities 

4. Evaluation of the objectives and effectiveness 
convention. Is the national convention too large to be 
With our rapid means of communication, ts the national conven 
tion Would not the Spent 


of the national 


effective j 


utmoded ? time and money be more 
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effectively on regional conventions, with a larger meeting eve) 
five or ten years? 

5. Closer integration of work in other NEA 
specifically curriculum development, through regional and national 
inter-interest committees 

6. Sponsorship, with and without the cooperation of interested 

ommunity groups, of the development of visual aid materials 

7. Expanded program of informing the community of what w 
are doing through radio and television 

8. Development of a “how-to-do-it” bulletin comparable to the 
Social Studies Council series. 

CuHarves T. Horn, Supervisor of Music, Board of Educatio: 
Montgomery County Schools, Rockville, Md.; 


Board 


interest areas 


member Editoria 


MENC’s FIFTY YEARS of service have seen tremendous 
progress in music education. Much of this has been a direct result 
of the organization's efforts to provide professional status and i 
service training through regional and national meetings 
through committee reports and publications. 

Progress, however, implies the examination of what we al 
ready have accomplished and the projection of what we need t 
accomplish. Not all the pioneer work has been 
the frontiers of music education have been 
explored. MENC’s leadership is needed to 
spark continued work in certain areas and 
work in Let’s consider 


state, 


done not al 


to initiate others 
a few of these 


1. All of us 


much to learn about 
the real work, the place of 
music in the lives of today’s—and tomor 
children. We need to inquire more 
into the nature of children and 
to music. For ex 
we know very little about chil 
both in musical talent and 
intelligence ; we know almost nothing about 
the most effective to nurture such 
children and their It is also true that we know 
about the functional use of children 
physical, emotional and mental handicaps 
that in the lives of all these children, as well as in the 
as music educators have an ever 


have 
core of our 
row’s 
deeply 
their 

ample, 
dren 


varied responses 


gifted 
Frances M. Andrews 
ways 
little 
witl 


giftedness 
lives ot 
We do know 


music in the 
though 
lives of 
so-called average children, we 
increasing responsibility for making music vital. 

2. What of the selection and training of music 
Much has been said about this matter, but little resolved. Are 
we frustrated musicians? Are we teachers with an insufficient de 
Is the music educator a happy combinatiot 


educators 


gree of musicianship 
of musician, teacher, psychologist, humanitarian? 
particular combination of personality traits, and if so, are thes« 
when we find definitive 


Does he need a 


inborn or can they be acquired? If and 
answers to such questions, we can build our teacher education cur 
ricula on sounder bases with more predictable results 

3. We need to systematically seek, analyze and appraise 
desirable education. This should be ar 
participation by 
Che 


the benefit of 


efies 


tive, practices in musi 


operation teachers 


roots” 
teaching children 


“grass 
things” 
widely disseminated for 


with extensive 


are in the “thick of result 


who 
of such projects should be 
music educators and their pupils 

4. As the life 
tion increase, we need to extend our understanding of the 
idult techniques for making musi 
i vital area in 

5. In the overall picture 
f scholarship and creative inquiry) 


leisure time of our popula 
older 


expectancy span and 


group and to develop better 
formal and informal recreational activities 
t that a spirit 


highly desirable 


seetl 


into the many pertinent phase 


of music education should be revived. It will be necessary to seel 
out and identify those members of the profession who show pron 
ise of making significant contribution, to encourage them to gi 

and concentrated effort in the particular areas of their iv 


and to actively support their efforts. If suc 


time 
terests and abilities, 
a situation can be created, music education will continue to mak« 
for itself a strong position of leadership in the educational world 
possibly a position clarified and strengthened far beyond that whic! 
it occupies today 

The MENC has already initiated many projects that bear upor 
some of the issues mentioned that, to be 
effective, work in these areas must be intensified, supported and 
coordinated. The MENC is in a unique position to do this 
but as it increases services to its members, it will need increased 
support has whole 


above. It is obvious 


support from them. In the past, such been 
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vearted and has brought returns to all concerned. The future 
shows promise of extended services and magnified returns. Each 
of us has a share in MENC-. Its future is our responsibility. 

Anprews, Professor of Music Education, The 
member Edi- 


Frances M 
Pennsylvania State University, State College, Pa.; 
Board 


fortal 


AN ORGANIZATION PLAN based on a membership of 
3,000 is infrequently suitable for a similar organization of ten 
times that size. In the smaller group, direct participation is much 
possible, but with a ten-fold growth, there is the danger 
that the individual member may feel that he is not an effective 
participant, nor truly represented. Even 
he may be represented through an 
with power, few mem- 
ers recognize this as representation 
Feeling more and more on the perimeter, 
the member come to believe that his 
hief that of dues-payer, 
hat he ':as no audible voice in the decisions 
take 


passive, 


more 


thougl 


assembly advisory 


I real 


may 


function is only 


his organization. He may cease to 


uctive concern, may become 


d lo regain his posi- 


a splinter 


possibly resentful 


he may encourage or join 
up apart from the organizational frame- 

The resultant loss in effectiveness 
unified 
order that the Music Educators National Conference may 
and of vital immediate 
to each of its members—even in the face of its tre- 
growth in membership—-we need delegate assemblies, 


democratically elected with legislative powers, at the state, divi- 


R. Bruce Bray 


action is obvious 


ue to be truly representative and 


endous 


il, and national levels 

R. Bruce Bray, Assistant Professor of Music, Central Wash- 
olleage of Education, Ellensburg, Wash.; chairman MENC 

State Editors; member Committee on Gen- 


Vl, Music in Senior High School. 


unciu of 


( prieresston 


These were the words 


“<p ATRIOTISM is not enough!” 
poken by the English nurse, Edith Cavell, a few moments before 


she faced a German firing squad in 1915. The crime of the hu- 
manitarian nurse: giving shelter and medical attentior to English 
und French casualties on German soil. Her tremendous service 
to the Germans themselves was not enough to spare her life. To 
lith ¢ patriotism was not enough when it came to the 
physical welfare of a human being. 
What, if anything, does this have to do 
with the teaching of music? Simply this: 
that “one track” or “few track” solutions 
to any problem are always subject to scru- 
tiny. In our world today we cannot solve 
our problems with patriotism alone, or poli- 
tics alone, or economics alone. Art is not 
enough, nor is technology, science, or even 
religion. In our school program we would 
be among the very first to admit that music 
is not enough. But, we would add, neither 
is English, mathematics or even science. 
We are no longer “on the brink” of an 
atomic age. Our concern for the training 
the tremendous strides that have been made in con- 
trolling atomic reaction, the actual launching of the first earth 
satellite and perfecting the intercontinental missile are just a few 
of the reasons why we have focused our attention with dramatic 
forcefulness on the physical sciences. 
And, again, what has this to do with the teaching of music? 
Many of us within the ranks are disturbed as to what role the 
arts will play in the world of tomorrow. Will sonata-allegro 
form, alternate fingerings for the flute and part singing in the 
sixth grade become concerns of little or no significance? Will 
the elegant polyphony of a Palestrina motet or the superb melody 
line of a Schubert song be inconsequential in 1980? 


ave ll 


Edward J. Hermann 


t engineers, 


Of course, the questions are ridiculous in the extreme. It is not 
an either-or proposition: algebraic formulae or contrapuntal 
fugue. Within the space of our own lifetime we have seen many 
instances where scientific progress has brought about more, not 
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less, attention to the arts. But there is a danger—particularly in 
one’s attitude toward the job—if we begin to evaluate our con- 
tributions to a lesser degree as we hear more and more demands 
for increased emphasis on the teaching of the physical sciences 
in today’s schools. 

Science is important, but science alone is not enough. Music is 
important, and it is also true that music alone is not enough. 

We need now and shall always need a balance between the 
materialistic and the aesthetic, between the physical and the 
spiritual, if our lives are to be fulfilled. 

Before we can convince others of the importance of music in 
the school program we must first be quite certain that we are 
well aware of the contribution that music makes in the overall 
development of children and youth. Music makes its contribution 
in a unique, compelling way. Nothing can replace the special 
contribution it has to offer. 

The slide rule is important. And so is the baton. The scientific 
world makes increasingly heavy demands on the artist, on the 
musician. The increased leisure time our improved technology 
affords justifies increased attention to the arts. But even more 
important is the fact that to maintain our mental, social and moral 
equilibrium we must have experiences that lift us beyond the 
physical confines of man’s workaday world. Our educational 
program, in proper balance, must not only provide for one’s body 
but for one’s mind and spirit as well. 

It is imperative “for the good of the order” that (1) we 
recognize our role in the overall scheme of things, (2) we realize 
the important and significant contribution we are making, and 
(3) we prove ourselves equal to the challenge and to the task. 

“Patriotism is not enough!” 

—Epwarp J. Hermann, Coordinator of Music and Art, State 
Department of Education, Baton Rouge, La.; chairman Committee 
on Public Relations in Music Education, Commission III, Music 
in General School Administration. 


ry” 

THe VITAL PLACE of music in education comes to us 
today with an urgency that it has never had before. With 
world-wide struggle for material supremacy and power, educa- 
tional administration is being increasingly harassed and forced to 
stress the sciences and mathematics, while music and the other 
arts, either consciously or unconsciously, are being “administered” 
out of the curriculum! For specific consideration, I place this 
matter among the vital problems that an expanded MENC 
program should face immediately. Music education and educa- 
tional administration need to search sys- 
tematically for adequate means of reveal- 
ing and utilizing the real potentials of music 
in the total educational picture today. Lead- 
ers in education must be guided to fully 
realize the elements in music which pro- 
vide insurance for an effective personal and 
social life and to take the initiative in 
achievement of these values. 

Through highest standards of musical 
participation and rich musical experiences 
provided by an adequate music program 
in a balanced curriculum, music educators 
and educational administration must pro- 
ject music: 

(1) As a Social Art, revealing indispensable habits of coop- 
eration and self-discipline, emphasizing cultural aspects that have 
too long been neglected in education. 

(2) As a Civic Art, guiding in building habits of civic respon- 
sibility—the word “civic” pertaining to people’s living peacefully 
together as self-governing members of society. 

(3) As a Creative Art, providing a creative approach to life, 
developing personalities skilled in resources for self-entertain- 
ment and capable of fashioning a life of beauty and meaning from 
materials available. 

Integrated with the academic program, music must emphatically 
be in the curriculum, not apart from the mainstream of vital activ- 
ities. Teachers and administrators must re-discover that language, 
history, literature and even spiritual values cannot be separated 
from music. Music educators do not appear to realize wholly the 
potentials of their subject! How can they criticize administration 
for lack of vision and understanding when many music educators 
are not cognizant of the widely unexplored and neglected aspects 
of music in total education? 


Imogene Boyle 


Music Educators Journal 
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ROHNER—How Can MENC Be Improved? 
Continued from page 36 


1. Three Regional Conventions instead of one National. It is 
simply absurd, from the viewpoint of the entire membership of the 
MENC, to place the National Convention next year in Los An 
geles. Who can afford to travel across the country io attend, ex 
ept the officers and other individuals whose travel and convention 
expenses are paid? And to balance the convention on the West 
Coast, we are to have a single National Convention on the East 
Coast two years later. It almost appears that one of the objectives 
of this placement is to discourage attendance. Obviously, the solu- 
tion is not Middle West placement regularly, either. The solution 
is to have three regional MENC conventions, Western, Middle 
Western, and Eastern 

Where and when should they be held? The places should be 
varied to encourage performance and attendance in the various 
sections of the country. With three Conferences the 
average distance to be traveled by the members as a whole will be 
reduced tremendously. Furthermore, there should be no restric 
tions as to which convention a teacher can attend. For example, 
why shouldn't Ohio teachers be permitted to attend an Eastern 
Conference held in Pittsburgh one year and 
Middle Western Conference another year, depending 
upon whicl is closer? 

As to the time, the three Regional Conventions should be stag- 
permit National officers, exhibitors, and others to be 
present at all three if they so wish. The time, as now with Divi 
could be arranged by the National officers 
in turn, would be elected by the combined 
More about this later 


Regional 


Regional attend a 
Chicago 


one 
gered to 
sional Conferences, 


rhey 


Regional Conventions 


votes of the three 
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officers and those committees and groups which have 


National 


» meet once 


Fe the 
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Summer Business and Committee Meetings 
r business and discussion in a single conference, wouldn't 
ideal? Summer 
teaching. And 
Convent! 


i year i 
il August 
vould have to miss any 


meeting be school is over: no one 


no one would be missing 


Regional These summer 
issemblies of VIP’s could be most productive, wouldn't 
have te be held in hot Washington, D.C., either. What's the matter 
vith the cool north woods where busi-iess and pleasure could be 
ombined? Or, to avoid having every group of National officers 
ind committee members meet each summer, it would be practical 
to designate one of the three Regional MENC Conventions as 


their particular National meeting for a specific year 


mportant meetings at his 


ind they 


3. Regional and Division Conference Chairmen 
outstanding people who organize state MENC meetings who are 
personally acquainted with every superior performing group (vocal 
ind instrumental) in their state. Some of these people should be 
coordinate and promote the Regional and Division Con 
ferences should not be elected officers. A superior chairman 
f a conference can thus remain in office for a number of years. 
his important functions would be to identify the top per- 
forming groups of all kinds and of all levels in his area. He would 
not be subjected to political pressure to have this or that group 
perform, because he He would act some- 
vhat like an efficient city manager who can say “no” when neces 
and whose major function is to put on the best possible con 
program. His experience from one conference would make 
him a better chairman for the next one. Unlike elected officers, the 
various conference chairmen could give the MENC the benefit of 
yf organizational experience. The results could be nothing 


There are some 


ired to 


They 


(One ot 


has no votes to lose 


Sary 


terernce 


years 
but improved conference programs 

\ second important function of Conference Chairmen would 
he to provide adequate and superior promotion for their conven 
They would provide publicity of all kinds, articles, photo 
graphs, interviews, etc. These should zo not only to the Music 
Educators Journal but to all national music magazines and to the 
state magazines in the area. The Chairmen 
would have budgets to work with and would receive a small pet 


tions 


music Conference 
sonal salary 

One of the reasons for the popularity of the very successful Mid 
west National Band Clinic, held in Chicago each December, is the 
superior promotion campaign that is carried on almost throughout 


Regional Conventions should be called “‘National” (despite 
ullay any lessening of their importance in the minds of 


?Perhaps these 
the misnomer) to 


MEN( 


members 
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M-2082 UNIFORM AND HAT 

STORAGE CASE, with sound 

absorptive doors. Stores 20 
uniforms and hats. 


FACILITIES FOR MUSIC EDUCATION 


Now, for the first time, you can obtain acoustically 

engineered cabinetry for your music department. The new 
Sheldon line of music education furniture offers you storage 
facilities that are specially designed to reflect or absorb 

sound at certain frequencies, whichever your music 


department needs for optimum acoustical characteristics. 


Acoustics authorities have worked with music education 
consultants and Sheldon engineers in developing the first and 
only complete line of storage facilities for instruments, 
uniforms, choir robes, sheet music, recordings, and other 
music teaching equipment. The program is described and 
illustrated in detail in the new Sheldon music catalog. 


Now available. Write for your copy. 
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the year. The /nstrumentalist receives more promotional material 
for one Midwest Clinic than it has for all of the MENC Conven- 
that have been held since The I/nstrumentalist was first 
started eleven years ago 

Conference Chairmen would first prove their worth in organiz 
ing state meetings. Selected State Chairmen would be appointed 
as Division Chairmen, and the most successful of these would 
graduate to the Regional level. Thus, we would be assured of the 
best people, the ones on whom we could count. We would then 
have outstanding Division and Regional MENC Conventions 


tions 


‘ 


4. Change of Emphasis from State to Division to Regional 
It just does not make sense to do the same things at 
the various meetings. A National Committee representing all three 
levels could assist in working out what should be stressed at each 
level. As it appears to this writer, the following demarcations 
vould be practical 

State meetings should be held early in the year 
emphasized would be the performance of a great deal of concert 
jand directors have just finished their football seasons and 
and select some suitable concert music 


niere? ; 


Especially to be 


music 
anxious to hear 
Obviously, all matters pertaining to state business, state contests, 
and the like would, as now, be given adequate time on the state 


level. State Conferences should not try to be miniature Division 


the y're 


w Regional Conferences 

Division MENC Conventions might well stress performances 
i outstanding individual bands, orchestras, choruses, ensembles, 
Each school group which performs should provide a 
rather detailed sheet for all in attendance to explain and 
answer the hundred-and-one things having to do with scheduling, 
number of music teachers, budgeting, organization, etc. We in the 
in addition to the superior director, 
want to learn in addition 


nd soloists 


“spec ” 


audience want to know what 
this an outstanding group. We 


to being inspired 


ixes 


(three every other year) should place 
emphasis on all-conference groups. Last year at the St. Louis Na 
tional Convention all of us were thrilled by the superb perform 
All-Conference National Orchestra under the direction 
Johnson. We need many more such groups to thrill and 
inspire both listeners and the student performers who will remem 
ber this experience as long as they live. That’s MUSIC EDUCA- 
!tON! The three Regional Conferences might well also program 
individual performed the 


Regional Conferences 


ot the 
t Thor 


ice 


some of the outstanding which 


groups 


wevious year at the Division level. Really outstanding groups are 


vorth hear again 
Let's keep the speeches to a minimum at all conferences. We 
speeches at home, but we can’t hear tl ese performances 
it home. Let's reduce the number of or eliminate the special con 
ference breakfasts and dinners because (1) they are too expensive 

( > 


for most teachers who have to pay their own way, (2) 


in ren 


only too 


ften wasted on the self-aggrandizement of the officers, 


ind (3) 


time 1s 
they consume too much valuable time for what they ac 
The speech may be good, but no one expects the speaker 
being cleared, etc. Teachers who can 
don't to the conference, or 
ivoid sitting around while those 


omplis! 
to talk 


ot aftord 


while the dishes are 
these things either 

in their hotel rooms to 

merrily 


come 
they stay 
who can afford it dine 
Division and Regional levels, 
mducted tours arranged for those who would prefer to see the 
and interesting tourist attractions ? 
level—State Regional 
afford to miss any three 


On the why can't there be some 
ghts, the schools 


Let's make 


that no one can 


and distin 


of the 


each Division 


tive so 


et's Bring the MVENC Meetinas 
certain areas of the United States a majority of school band 
lirectors do not attend Division or National meetings. And this 
so in spite of the efforts of some outstanding instrumentalists at 
What can be done about it? 
In addition to the suggestions already given, it is important to 


Rack to 


Instrumentalists 


the helm of these conventions 


a band director is primarily interested in bands, band 
musi and how to improve a band. Although 
some teachers have both vocal and instrumental and various other 
combinations of subjects, a majority have their primary interest in 
ye area. Let's plan so that band directors will have a day or two 
full of programs pertaining to bands and problems of band direc 
tors. They don’t want to waste their time, effort, and money stay 
ing around for four days when two days would suffice for their 


realeze that 


band instruments, 


part of a four-day convention. The same holds true for all special- 
vocal teachers don’t want to listen to 
vocal problems related to the 
this manner even if it 


ized groups. Grade school 
they want to keep busy witl 


school, et | et's schedule im 


hands 


elementary 
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means turning two days of a conference primarily to instrumen- 
talists. 

The following two points are also crucial in this matter of 
bringing instrumentalists back to MENC Conventions: 


6. Elect Division and Regional Presidents for Band, Orchestra, 
and Vocal. As was pointed ovt before, band directors are primarily 
interested in bands. They also have pride in the welfare of bands 
Let these band directors elect a band president in each Division 
and a Regional band president in each of the three Regions. Then, 
if the band part of a convention is not good, the members know 
where to take their complaints and to whom to make suggestions 
The same is true for orchestra and vocal directors 

This will necessitate scrapping NIMAC (National Interscho- 
lastic Music Activities Commission). However, I am certain that 
the able people in NIMAC will be elected to more satisfying 
positions under the above set-up. 

No one, least of all the writer, intends to accentuate the differ- 
ences among various music educators. We are not interested in 
pitting vocal against instrumental. We're all music educators. But 
MENC officials should realize that conference programs must aim 
not only to assimilate and unify but also to meet the individual 
differences and wants of the many segments of its membership. 

The band, orchestra, and vocal presidents, collaborating with the 
officers of their respective conferences and with the Conference 
Chairmen, would combine their efforts in producing superior 
MENC Conventions. (Also note the following.) 


7. Organize a National Orchestra Association Known as NOA 
Although the American String Teachers Association has a real 
interest in orchestras, we definitely need an orchestra association. 
Perhaps there should be two divisions of NOA, one for directors 
in high schools, junior high schools, and elementary schools, and 
another for college orchestra directors. Regardless, all orchestra 
directors should unite into a single orchestra association. NOA 
would operate within MENC but should have considerable free 
dom, similar to the present relationship between the College Band 
Directors National Association and MENC. 

Orchestra directors, like band directors, have unique problems 
of their own. They should have an opportunity to work them out 
together ; they need to have a sense of pride in an organization of 
their own. They need to help each other to produce more and better 
orchestras. This will also help to produce better MENC Conven- 
tions. 

Each Division of MENC would elect a Division NOA Presi 
dent. The membership would also elect three Regional NOA Pres- 
idents. (After the initial two years it should be required 
that a candidate for a Regional NOA presidency should first have 
been a Division NOA president.) 

Since every organization, including NOA, should have a single 
national president, there should be a United States NOA President 
elected every two years at the three Regional MENC meetings 


8. MENC Should Invite All Groups to Attend. CBDNA, for 
example, is already associated with MENC, but this association 
is primarily in name. CBDNA annual meetings are at different 
times than MENC meetings. In order to encourage CBDNA, and 
other groups now meeting at different times and places. to meet 
with MENC, it is imperative to give them a considerable amount 
of leeway as to programming. 

By inviting all groups in which music educators function, and 
by providing time on the conference programs (a certain group 
may have to be scheduled one day ahead of the regular confer- 
ence), and by letting these groups have a major hand in their own 
programming, MENC will strengthen itself considerably. And, 
most of all, some of the excessive number of meetings will be 
eliminated. The typical teacher can attend one four-day conference 
easier than four one-day meetings out of town. Attendance will be 
improved at all levels 

In addition to inviting all groups to attend, each of these which 
do come should be permitted to include its president as a member 
of an important general board of the MENC. Whether this should 
be the Executive-Committee or some other one can easily be de- 
cided 

At the last two CBDNA Conferences in Chicago two outstand- 
ing performances were heard, one by the Michigan Band, the other 
by the Eastman Wind Ensemble. These groups should be heard 
by more people, more often, including many orchestra and vocal 
directors. 


In a very real sense, if the foregoing is achieved, MENC would 
be an assembly of all branches of music education; it would serve 
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HINDEMITH 


PAUL HINDEMITH 


Composer ® Conductor ®@ Educator 


Paul Hindemith, one of the strong forces in the 
forming of our contemporary music, provides 
thorough understanding of the basic theories of 
music in all his textbooks—widely accepted and 
used by leading music schools, colleges, universi- 


ties and conservatories. 


ELEMENTARY TRAINING 
FOR MUSICIANS 


A complete course in sight-reading, ear-training, dic- 
tation and notation and other music essentials (begin- 
ning to advanced) for every musician. It teaches the 
necessary elements of musical theory through the most 
logical and effective method—‘“exercise.” 


Second revised edition, 237 pgs. ..-$3.25 








TRADITIONAL 
HARMONY 


A practical and concentrated harmony 
course .. . with a few simple rules and 
plentiful and varied exercise material . . . 
used more than ever before, particularly 
by high school teachers. 


BOOK I 

(Now in its third revised 

edition) ‘ $2.25 
BOOK Il 

Exercises for advanced students 

. . thoroughly proven in prac- 
tice and actually grown out of 
classroom teaching A ...-$2.50 





THE CRAFT OF 
MUSICAL 
COMPOSITION 


BOOK I 
Theoretical Part (fourth revised 
edition) - ; $3.00 


BOOK II 
Exercise in Two-Part Writing .. . 
Theory and Practical Instruction 
in contemporary styles of musi- 
cal composition $3.00 











Available at Music Dealers Everywhere 


Write for the new Paul Hindemith 12-page Brochure. 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


A Subsidiary of BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


1 West 47th Street oe New York 36, N.Y. 
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} 


ompare the disparity betwee! 


I 
nt « divisions: the Easter: 


the Souther 


The present six divisions. 


A 
Vorthwest North Centra! 


— « * 





Southwesterr 


The suggested nine divisions 


Great Plains 





South western 


the Southwestern 19 million, the Western 12 million, and the 
Northwest only 5 million. The population of the most heavily 
populated division is over eight times that of the least populated. 

The figures below are from the 1950 census, rounded off to the 


nearest 1,000. To each figure should be added three zeros. 


4 Nine-Division MENC Conference 
Vississip pi 


Missouri 955 


Kentucky (945 
292 


Northwest 

Washington 2,379 
Oregon 1,521 
Montana 591 
Idaho 589 
Wyoming 291 


Tennessee 
Arkansas 910 
Louisiana 2.684 
Mississippi 179 
5,371 
Veste rn O65 
California 10,586 \ ie ti 
Nevada 160 
Utah 689 
\rizona 750 


ortheast 

Maine 914 
N. Hampshire 533 
Vermont 378 
Massachusetts 691 
R. Island 792 
Connecticut 2,007 


New York 14,830 


‘ Plains 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
\linnesota 


Wa 


reat 


24,145 
Easter) 
Pennsylvania 
New Jersey 
Delaware 318 
Dist. of Columbia 802 
Maryland 2,343 
Virginia 3,319 
West Virginia 2.006 


10,498 
4,835 


Oklahoma 
Ne ‘A Mexico 
Texas 24,121 
Southeastern 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 2,117 
Georgia 3,445 
‘Alabama 3,062 
llorida 2,77 


4,062 
8,712 
6,372 
3934 
7,947 
15,457 


Mississippi Conference, but this 


26,965 


*Area-wise Alabama could belong to the 
uld reduce the Southeastern still more 


Notice how area-wise and population-wise the new nine-division 
conferences are now more equal to each other than the former 
six-division conferences 

The three Regional (Nationals, if 
would comprise the following divisions 
three Eastern Divisions; Middle West Reg the Great Plains 
Great Lakes, and Mississippi; Western Regional—the Northwest, 
Western, and Southwestern. In comparing the population figures 
of the various divisions, one must remember that the figures given 
are from the 1950 census and that they do not reflect a propor- 
tionate number of MENC members. Nevertheless, they are very 
pertinent tor the sake of comparisons 

Regardless, of how many divisions or where the dividing lines 
some people will not like the placement of the lines of 
We just cannot help but evaluate a plan like this in 
It is difficult to project one’s 


you pre fer) Conferences 
Eastern Regional—the 
ronal 


are made 
demarcation 
terms of one’s personal reaction 
thinking in terms of the good of the most people involved 


In Conclusion 


| have pointed out seven shortcomings of the MENC and have 


suggested nine possibilities for improvement. The purpose of pre 
senting these is to improve music education and the MENC. The 
criticisms and suggested improvements are here brought out in the 
ypen for all to read and evaluate 

It is imperative that something be done as soon as possible. An 


attitude of let-well-enough-alone represents the thinking of people 


who do not realize the potentiality of a revitalized MENC. Only if 
people become enthusiastic supporters for an improved 
will we be able to achieve the desired goals 


Traucott Rouner, Associate Professor of Music Education, 
Vorthwestern University School of Music, Evanston, Ill.; 
her of music faculty, Evanston Township High School and Evans- 
ton District 65 Elementary Schools and Junior High School; 
founder, editor and publisher of “The Instrumentalist.” 


many 


MEN( 


mem- 
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IN SCHOOL BASSES AND CELLOS... 


¢ Each instrument features Kay’s exclu- 
sive light-weight laminated construc- 
tion designed to withstand years of 
hard school use . . . and assuring com- 
plete protection against moisture and 
temperature variation 

Each is patiently hand-crafted for sen- 
sitive response, fine tone and handsome 
appearance 

Each (grade school, junior high and 


SO WHY ACCEPT AN “OR EQUAL’’? 


senior high) is school-aligned and 
properly sized 

Each conforms to the rigid specifica- 
tions of the MENC String Committee 
Each can be easily serviced because 
parts are always available from Kay 
Each is backed by a two-year Kay 
Guarantee 

Each gains from Kay’s more than half- 
century heritage in the creation of fine 
instruments 


For free color catalog showing the complete school line of Kay 


cellos and basses, write 


KAY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., 1640 WALNUT, CHICAGO 12 
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MEN C 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA+> MARCH 21-25, 1958 


State Presidents National Assembly, March 19-20, 1958 


mecting in Los Angeles will mark the 
MENC has met on the West Coast 
met in Los Angeles where a 


‘~ 8 HE 1958 


second time the 
in 1940 the Conference 
memorable meeting was experienced by all who attended. 
Ihe Board of Directors of the MENC and the Chairmen 
and members of the Music in American Life Commissions 
and Committees are announcing a program for the entire 
Festival Week which has been planned and prepared to 
give a maximum of inspiration and professional assistance 
educators in all areas and levels of the 


to all must 


protession 
CRO 
Some Program Features. “Ihe Bartered Bride” opera by 


Special honor ol 


Frantisek Smetana 
MENC members with the compliments of the Guild Opera 
Co., Inc. of Southern California in cooperation with Los 


Los Angeles Night, to 


presentation in 


Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra ; 
be presented by the Los Angeles Public Schools; Festival 


Band, Orchestra and Chorus Concert, organized by the 
Southern Section of the California Music Educators Asso- 
ciation, Southern California Band and Orchestra Associa 
tion, Southern California Vocal Association, in cooperation 
with MENC NIMAC; “Requiem” by Berlioz, 
presented by the Bureau of Music, Los Angeles; Bach 


Specicl Session on Music in Film Making, pre- 


auxiliary 


Festival 
sented by Hollywood studios; Special Session featuring 
contemporary musi and participation ol contemporary 
composers; General Session under the auspices of the Col 
levee Band Directors National Western Divi 


sion Junior College Chorus; Special Concert for Youth, to 


(Association; 


be presented with the compliments of the Los Angeles 


Philharmonic Orchestra 


In addition to the programs mentioned in the foregoing 
paragraph, there will be an Opera Workshop-Performance 
by the University of California at Los Angeles; concerts by 
Band, University of California, 
Burlingame, California, High School String Oh 
Whit High School Band, Ely, 
Nevada; Brigham Young University Band, Provo, Utah; 
Klamath Falls High School A Cappella Choir, Klamath 
Falls, Oregon; Occidental College Choir, Los Angeles, Cal- 
West High School Orchestra, Phoenix, Arizona; 
\rtesia Junior High Sehool Chorus, Artesia, New Mex 
ico; A Cappella Choir, Borger, Texas; University of New 
Mexico Modern Choir and Symphonic Dance Band; High 
Columbus, Georgia; Salem Junior Sym- 
phony, Salem, Oregon; All-City Junior High School Or- 
chestra, Long Beach, California; Elementary Chorus, Los 


Trojan Southern Los 
Angeles 
County 


chestra Pine 


tlornia 


School Band, 


Angeles; Elementary School String Quartet, North Holly- 
wood, California; Elementary Orchestra, Compton, Calli- 
fornia; University of California Symphony Orchestra and 
Men's Glee Club, Berkeley; A Cappella Choir, College of 
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the Pacific, Stockton, California; Anchorage, Alaska, High 
School Band; San Jose (California) State College Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Symphonic-Wind Ensemble, String 
Orchestra and Chamber Choir, San Francisco State Col- 
lege; Madrigal Singers, Point Loma High School, San 
Diego, California; Trojan Graduate Quartet, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles; Woodwind Quintet, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 


Music in Elementary Education Workshops are again being 
featured on the 1958 program. The Workshops are 
planned especially for the classroom teachers in the City 
of Los Angeles, in Los Angeles County and in the other 
counties in Southern California. Outstanding leaders in 
the field of elementary education will be in charge of the 
Workshops, which will also be of considerable interest 
to music specialists, as well as to classroom teachers 
whose responsibilities include the teaching of music in the 
elementary schools. Administrators in the Los Angeles 
area are particularly interested in the initiative which 
MENC is taking in the organization of these meetings. 


Workshop Schedule: Friday, March 21, 3:30 p.m.—Three 
simultaneous Workshops; Saturday, March 22, 8:30 a.m.— 
Three simultaneous Workshops. 


CLR?0 


Music in American Life Commissions and Standing Com- 
mittees are responsible for the discussions, demonstrations 
and clinics. Many of the music organizations appearing 
in concert will also participate as demonstration, clinic 
or workshop groups, the multiple use of these groups 
being in accordance with the Guiding Principles on which 
the MENC collaborated with the Music Activities Com- 
mittee of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals. 


Music Industry Exposition wil! be under the auspices of the 
Music Industry Council, MENC auxiliary. This will be 
the first time that many music educators, who will also be 
attending their first National Conference meeting, will 
have an opportunity to see the unusual exposition of 
music literature, instruments, audio-visual and many other 
materials of interest and value to the music education 
field. . The exhibits will be on display in the center of the 
convention headquarters, the Biltmore Hotel. Music edu- 
cators are well advised to arrange their schedules at the 
opening of the convention to permit ample time for 
several visits to the Music Industry Council Exposition. 


MENC Headquarters will be in the Biltmore Hotel. Meet- 
ings will also be held in the Statler Hotel, Philharmonic 
and Shrine Auditoriums. 
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FREE! a double RCA Victor record 
bonus just for making teachers happy! 

















... WITH THE NEW RCA “SCHOLASTIC” RECORD PLAYERS 


A valuable BONUS CERTIFICATE entitling you 
to purchase RCA Educational Records at a 14 
reduction from nationally advertised prices .. . 
PLUS a special Sampler Record containing several 
selections from RCA’s extensive Educational Record 
collection! Yours at no extra cost with every new 
RCA “Scholastic”? Record Player! 


Here’s an opportunity not only to save money on 
records but also to acquaint yourself with these new 
audio aids —especially designed for school use. For 
instance, the Model EDR-2 is a High Fidelity 
Record Player featuring ‘“Tri-Coustic’”’ sound to 
bring the wondrous realism of high fidelity into 
every classroom . . . plus a special microphone in- 
put for adapting the record player to public address. 


Or, perhaps you prefer the EDR-1 . . . RCA’s low- 
cost portable that features a 2-speaker sound 


system, rugged, long-life construction, and more 
usable power than any player in its class! 


Call your RCA Audio-Visual dealer or drop in and 
talk over this big-bonus offer. Have him demon- 
strate these all-new RCA audio aids to education. 
Now is the best time! 


RCA Educational Services, 
Camden, New Jersey 


Please send information on the new RCA 
“Scholastic’’ Record Players and the name of my 
nearest RCA Audio-Visual Dealer. 
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1 rn s/ivision 
sident, Southwestern Division, 1955 


Tenth Anniversary 


Tenth Annual Pennsylvania Collegiate Bandmasters Festival Band 


progress is a tribute to the influx of well-trained instrumen 
talists graduating from our high schools and matriculating 
into Pennsylvania colleges and universities. Truly, the college 
riginal membership i ‘a serious and distinctive medium of musical expres- 
1957 io of vital service to its members, its institutions, and 


achers Colleg« 


nstitutions in 

lege Band Dir t 

inia Music Educ 

sustain state Pennsylvania College Bandmasters Association Festivals 
1947-1957 


HOST GUEST CONDUCTOR PRESIDENT 


purposes ot 


ilted in integration Lock Haven State Teachers College Erik Leidzen None 
conductors. and in Indiana State Teachers College Morton Gould Valgene Routch 
<i Carnegie Institute of Technology Mark Hindsley Valgene Routch 
testiva said a par Lehigh University William Revelli William Schaefer 
previou ‘ il ! Pennsylvania State Universit William Revelli William Schaefer 
. Franklin and Marshal! Colle Leonard Smith James Dunlop 
Bucknell University Erik Leidzen John Peifer, Jr. 
Westminster College Frederick Fenne Allen W. Flock 
Mansfield State Teachers Collec: Lee Chrisman Donald Cameron 
Indiana State Teachers Colleg: Mark Hindsley Bertram Francis 


Standing 
Gene Morlan, MENC assistant executive secretar 
George A. Christopher, president, National Interscholasti 
\ctivities Commission, 1956-58 
Lynn L. Sams, president, Music Industry Cour 
Frederick Fennell, president, College Band Director 
Association, 1957-59 
Frank Lidral, chairman, National Association 
and Percussion Instructors, 1957-59 
Gerald Whitney, member-at-large, 1956-58 
Mary R. Tolbert, member-at-large, 1954-58. 
Wayne S. Hertz, member-at-large, 1956-60 
a Sadie M. Rafferty, member-at-large, 1956-58 
: 195, . Fred Ohlendorf, member-at-large, 1956-60 
1957-59; member Theodore F. Normann, chairman, Music Educati 
a” Council 
‘ Division 1957 a7. Karl D ! chairman, Music Educators Jour: 
tral Division, 1957-59 Board 
president, 1956-58; cl C. V. Buttelman, MENC executive secretary emeritus 
mbly, 1958 Allen P. Britton, chairman, Journal of Research in Musi 
nt, 1956-58 tion Editorial Committee 
president, 1956-58 Richard (¢ terg, president, Eastern Division, 1955-57 
entral Division, 1955-57 \lex H. Zimmerman, president, Western Division, 1955-5 


1955-57 Vanett Lawler, MENC executive secretary. 


57 Roy E. Freeburg, president, Western Division, 1957-59 
vest Division, 1955-57 William O. Roberts, president, Eastern Division, 1957-59 
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These are but a few of the world-famous artists that choose the 





Baldwin as their concert piano. This unanimous acclaim from 





those most demanding of perfection stands as a noteworthy 





tribute to the Baldwin standard of excellence. 





Why not discover what a Baldwin piano can bring to you. In 


the way of self-expression... personal pleasure...true fulfillment 






of the creative force within you. You'll find the piano, most 






popular of all instruments, opens the door to that special world 






of happiness that music alone affords, 






Let the considered opinion of today’s great artists be your 






guide in selecting the piano for your home. Visit your Baldwin 






dealer soon. Write now for complete illustrated literature to: 
Ihe Baldwin Piano Company, Bldg. MC Cincinnati Ohio 
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America's first family 
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BALDWIN BUILDS: BALDWIN, 
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Old-Fashioned Town Band Concerts 
in Modern Setting 


Valley Stream, New York, Is Proud of Its New Band Shell on the Fourteen-Acre Village Green 


E ‘OLI or ‘old time’ summer band concert given 
n the village green is being revived throughout America, 
und we in Valley Stream are proud to be among this group,” 
John M. Smith, District Coordinator of Music, Valley 

ium, New York. “I believe the picture and story will interest 

education and town officials throughout America and 
will be encouraged to establish similar community 

[he article and photograph, supplied by Kennedy Asso 

Highway, Rockville Centre, New York, will 

America.” 


ASHIONED 


s ot 
many 
jects 
ates, 178 Sunrise 
several architectural 
attendance of 4,000 to 5,000 residents at the Tuesday 
mer (free admission) concerts of the Community Band has 
sured Valle Stream, New York, officials that inclusion of a 
bandstand in plans for the fourteen-acre Village Green was in 
warranted. The fame of the unique bandstand has spread 
half way around the world. Percy B. Sprague, village 
of public works, has received requests for details 
from municipal engineers and music directors 
and abroad, the latest being from 
Katoomba, New South . Wales, 


pear in magazines throughout 


Weekly 


deed 


more than 


uperintendent 
the structure 
from all parts of the country 
|. Yeaman, city engineer of 
\ustralia 
When the bandstand was first proposed several years ago, Mr 
mith, in conjunction with Frederic P. Wiedersum 
irchitects, made an intensive study of bandstands in use through 
Ruling out the usual concrete shell type as too 
less satisfactory, they developed an 
built in a wide arc, with 


Associates, 


wut the country 
and acoustically 


expensive 
ctttenin nee a simple brick wall 


sign 
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a cantilevered roof over the band tiers to direct the music out into 
the audience. A low brick building attached to the rear of the 
center wall provides space for a large electric concert organ, 
equipment and storage 

The organ itself is portable and easily rolled through a central 
doorway onto the top tier of the bandstand. Two large portable 
tone chambers, each with sixteen speakers, are located within the 
building. When the organ is in operation these are moved directly 
behind the two shuttered window openings to direct the music 
outward. The organ is used for introductory music and in leading 
group singing between band members. The sixty-five piece band, 
whose musicians find the modern bandstand design provides a 
more comfortable exposure to summer breezes and gives a real 
“outdoor” feeling, renders an hour-long program each Tuesday 
evening 

The bandstand has also served for interdenominational Easter 
Dawn Services by local churches and for religious services fol- 
lowing the annual Sunday school and Memorial Day parades. 
Under the program cosponsored by the Village Board and the 
Board of Education, it is hoped to include community lectures, a 
community chorus and orchestra, and spring concerts by the mu- 
sical groups of the four Valley Stream high schools 

Nearly 40,000 people attended the eight concerts last year. 
There are bleacher seats for more than 1,000, space between the 
bandstand and the bleachers for up to 3,000 who bring their own 
chairs, and unlimited area to the sides and behind the bleachers 
for others who care to recline on the cushiony turf, or to stand. 
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\ CLIP COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS! 


/ CLARIN MANUFACTURING CO. Dept. 67 
f ; 4640 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 44, Ill. 
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State Teachers College. Lowell, 


Massachusetts ) Student 
that it has almost one 


education 


State Teachers College (\owe!l 
Chapter No. 201 is proud of the fact 


musk 


nt membership majors. The 
regular monthly meetings, and partici 
MEN( The chapter 
productions each year—a variety entitled 
“Bops-Pops” to raise funds for loans and to help send perform 
ing groups on tours, and an operetta in with the 
Drama Club. In the last three years, the students have performed 
in “lolanthe,” ‘ ildigore,” and “Brigadoon,” all directed by Jack 
Carton, a 1955 MENC stud ) is NOW music super 
visor 1 Ayer, Ma husetts. The faculty sponsor of Chapter 


hundred per< 
group is quite active, has 


pates in the state and national conferences 
sponsors two | show 


conjunction 


nt member whx 


Procopio 


201 1s Domen 


Mansfield State Teachers College (Mansfield, Pennsylvania) 


Student Chapter N 162 has supplied a summary of 1956-1957 
activities which me the Collegiate Newsletter 
nts started in September with a Homecoming Day float, 
ership drive (100 percent membership in the Junior class) 


rits review 


Massachusetts, Chapter No. 201 


HERE STUDENT MEMBERS OF — 

THE MENC MEET EACH OTHER 
AND GREET THEIR FUTURE 
PROFESSIONAL COLLEAGUES 


and an initial meeting where club officers introduced students to 
all members of the music faculty. The chapter established the 
idea of a brief group singing session at each monthly meeting, 
conducted by a senior music student. At a featured faculty recital 
in October, students heard performances by Benjamin Husted, 
Florence Borkey, Leo Sowerby, and Arnold Bax. 

The chapter has a large record library, accumulated over three 
years, for the use of students and faculty, and in addition has pur- 
chased fifty community song books for chapter use. At Christmas- 
time, the chapter assisted the college by donating money for out- 
door tree lights. 

Ninety-eight percent of the senior members attended the PMEA 
convention in Harrisburg. Among the interesting panels and 
lectures members enjoyed was a student panel in January on 
‘Observation and Student Teaching,” conducted by representa- 
tives from music departments of elementary and secondary schools 
and colleges. 

In February, 
“Using Singing 


Georgia Standing, voice instructor, talked on 
Methods in Speaking,” and in March, Vincent 


Mansfield State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania, Chapter No. 162 
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A FREE FILM AVAILABLE 
FOR YOUR USE... 


A NEW ADVENTURE INTO 


THE WORLD OF MUSIC 


® A thrilling 28-minute 16 mm sound motion 
picture! Photographed in full, natural color 


© From raw material to the finished product . . . 
you see a piano being built 


® A step-by-step presentation of the many phases 
of master piano craftsmanship 


Pianorama portrays the almost magic transformation 
from raw material to the finished piano . . . from the 
designer's drawing board to the concert stage. 
Fascinating viewing for both youngsters and adults, 
the film develops greater appreciation for fine music. 
Pianorama has proved to be a valuable educational tool 
for music appreciation, keyboard experience and 

piano classes, as well as for school orchestra, band and 
choral groups. Send the coupon below to learn how 
you can obtain Pianorama for a showing to your group. 


As Part of its Music and Education Program, 
Pianorama Is Offered as a Public Service by 


WURLIIZER 


The Wurlitzer Company 
DeKalb, Illinois, Dept. MEJ—1i57 


Please send me complete information on the 
“Pianorama” film. 


Name 





Address 








City, 


ween ne enn ee = 5 
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Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston, Chapter No. 160 


New York I “Music in General 
with heads of departments and deans of colleges as 
meeting. Students were also interested in a 
April by Jack Wilcox, former Radio City Music 
Glee Club member and now supervisor of student teachers 


*s of niversity spoke on 
Education,” 
ial guests at the 


given in 


voice instructor, on various phases of music in show business 
month students sponsored a weekend with a showing 
apsody,” followed by a “jam and college sing 
chapter finished the school year with their annual 
nic for members and their respective fam 


same 
tT session” 
busy 
faculty, 


Henry is chapter sponsor 


464 


year's 


(Baldwin, Kansas) Student Chapter No 
fitable program in 1956-1957. The 

ude as many different aspects 
possible. In October, the 
pair project supervised by a 
spent an entire eve- 


Several 


Baker University 


spring they 
repair work 

November, and in December 
iterials c project to which music pub 
o be added t the collection. Members also 
opera and gave a banquet honoring the 
ir, Milford Crabb, music director of the Kansas 


group, 


instrument members 


A convention in 


llection 
' 


ersity 


blic schools, spoke to the 
education in a large school 
progress and looks 
MENC chapter in 


1956-1957 


giving many 
$s on musi 
year's 
even more efthcient 
Chapter spe 


is proud of the 
and 
was 


yeat nsor in 


(Charleston) Student Chapter 


Eastern Illinois State College 
No. lf vent a great part of the 1956-1957 school year in organ 
They 
Among the chapter’s many activities 


ring a new type of progran began the year with a success- 


ful party for new members 


were monthly meetings with special attractions planned by a 


State College of Washington, Pullman, Chapter No. 85 
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program committee: A panel discussion on “What Is MENC?”; 
a meeting on community singing and one on “What the Music 
Teacher Should Know about Song Leading”; a talk by the head 
of the local placement bureau on opportunities for music teachers ; 
a talk by a former music teacher giving guidance suggestions for 
the first year of teaching. At Christmas the chapter sponsored 
a Christmas party—the high light of the year—for all the music 
organizations on the campus, with entertainment provided by 
chapter members and faculty. The chapter also inaugurated coffee 
hours following senior recitals where members took turns baking 
cookies. In February, twenty members attended the Illinois Music 
Educators Association convention in Springfield. The chapter has 
an enrollment of fifty-three members with Maurice Allard as 
Alice Jayne Morris is president. 


sponsor 


Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia) Student Chapter 
No. 199 sent a picture to the Journal, showing their officers. They 
are (leit to right): Mary Alice Raitor, secretary; Martha Mun- 
ning, president; Norma Moreninger, vice-president; and John 
Fluke, chapter sponsor. (Picture above.) 


State College of Washington (Pullman) Student Chapter No. 
85 elected officers for the school year. Chapter president is David 
\rend; secretary, Linda Mathewson. Betty Lou Toth is editor, 
and Nancy Webster is in charge of the Bulletin Board. These 
officers made plans for the 1957-1958 season at a luncheon meeting. 
The chapter has eighteen members and their adviser is Amanda 
Just. Kemble Stout, chairman of the Department of Music, posed 
with the students for their chapter picture, since Miss Just could 
not be present. 


National Student Membership Counselors 


President William B. McBride has announced that appoint- 
ments as national co-counselors of Student Members Chapters 
and student membership activities have been accepted by Harriet 
Nordholm, University of Miami School of Music, Miami, Florida, 
and Wiley L. Housewright, Florida State University School of 
Music, Tallahassee. Former national counselor was Clifton A. 
Burmeister, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

MENC Division Councelors will be announced in the near 
future. 
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» EVER ENOUGH TEACHING TIME 
...yet so much accomplished with 


Martin Freres 
Woodwinds 


MARTIN ~~ 9 


Talk to the successful music educator 
who finds the extra hours for personal 
instruction, thorough section practice, 
friendly visits with students’ parents. He's 
sure to tell you that Martin Freres 
Woodwinds are important in his planning 

. that Martin Freres quality actually 
makes his work easier. 


Do you seem to be spending too much 
time with your woodwind section? 
Perhaps you're being unfair to yourself. 
Perhaps your students just can't go any 
further with the clarinets they may be 
using. 


Yours is a difficult job. Why do it the 
hard way ... when it’s so much easier 
with Martin Freres? Ask your dealer to 
let you try Martin Freres clarinets, alto 
clarinets, bass clarinets and oboes—today. 


Martin Freres Clarinet Outfits 
DeLuxe $199.50; Concorde $275.00 
Philharmonic $300.00 
Also available: 

Alto Clarinet, Bass Clarinet, four Oboes 


Want the Clarinet Fingering Chart shown in our classroom scene? 


It's free for the asking. Size 22 x 29 in 2 colors, featuring system of 
numbering fingers and keys now presented in chart form 

for the first time. Also available in students’ pocket edition for 
desk use and home study. See your dealer or write direct 

without obligation. 


yi > MARTIN FRERES WOODWINDS 


MARTIN FRERES 


Buegeleisen & Jacobson, Inc. — 5 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
In Canada: 720 Bathurst Street, Toronto 4, Ontario 
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Western 


At Pasadena, 


Beginning the Second Fifty 


THESE DIVISION BOARD GROUPS, photographed at the 1957 conventions, which climaxed the MENC 
Golden Anniversery Observance, include retiring and newly elected Division officers, as well as na- 
tional officers. ate presidents and other leaders. Here, indeed, was marked the beginning of the second 
half-century sor the Music Educators National Conference—when the past, present and future of the 
professional organization of music education were joined. The Journal salutes these 1907-2007 pioneers! 


First place is given to our 1958 hosts S&. Ly, id, 
and the next to their Northwest 


neighbors who will join with the 


California. Seated, left to Western in welcoming fellow music At Denver, Colorado. Left to right: Kath- 


right: Mrs. Ralph E. Rush; Ralph E. Rush, educators to Los Angeles next March. erine Jackson, Director Music Industry 


past-president MENC 1952-54; Mrs. Charles 


Council; Nelson G. Patrick, president Texas 


M. Dennis; Charles M. Dennis, past presi- Music Educators Association; Helen Hatter, 
lent MENC 1948-50; Herman Trutner, Jr ty, iZ former MENC staff member; J. Raymond 
Western’s first president 1929-31; Mrs N Brandon, Afkansas state editor, represent- 
Alex H. Zimmerman; Alex H. Zimmerman, ing AMEA president R. B. Watson; William 


president MENC 


Western Division 1955-57, At Boise, Idaho. Seated, left to right: Wil- B. McBride, MENC president; E. E. Mohr, 


first vice-president 1957-59; Roy E. Free- liam B. McBride, MENC president; Elwyn first vice-president Southwestern Division 


burg, Western 


second vice-president 1955 S. Schwartz, Northwest second vice-presi- 1955-57; Robert W. Milton, Southwestern 


and president 1957-59; Mrs. Herman dent and NIMAC chairman 1957-59; A. president 1955-57, first vice-president 1957- 


Trutner; John C 
Lilla Belle Pitts, MENC past O. M. Hartsell, Northwest president 1955-57; dent Oklahoma MEA: Marvin L. Wadley, 


dent 1944-46; 


president 1942-44 


Kendel, MENC past-presi- Verne Wilson, Northwest president 1957-59; 59; Vanett Lawler; Ida Creekmore, presi- 


A. Bert Christianson, first vice-president president New Mexico MEA; Gerald Whit- 


Stan iing, left to right: Ronald W. Cook, 1965-57 and 1957-59; Henry J. Von der ney, past-president of Southwestern Divi- 
California MEA second vice-president 1955- Heide, second vice-president and NIMAC sion 1951-58, and member of MENC Execu- 


57 and NIMA‘ 
1957-59; Amy 


Western Division chairman chairman 1955-57; Wayne S. Hertz, member- tive Committee; Geraldine Ivie, MENC 
Grau Miller, Western past at-large MENC National Board. staff member; Benjamin V. Grasso, vice- 


president 1947-49; Carroll A. Rinehart, Standing, left to right: George D. Lewis, president Music Industry Council. 

president Arizona Music Educators Asso- organizing chairman All- Northwest Fes- Not in picture: Aleen Watrous, South- 
ciation; Harold Youngberg, president Cali- tival Chorus; John H. Stehn, Northwest western president 1957-59; Robert E. 
fornia MEA 1955-57; Gene Jorgensen, West Board member-at-large 1953-57; Vanett Fielder, member-at-large of the Southwest- 
ern Board member-at-large 1953-57; Ethel Lawler, executive secretary; Thelma J. ern Board 1955-57; John T. Roberts, presi- 
Thompson, representing NEA; Ernest R. Heaton, Northwest Board member-at-large dent Colorado MEA and Southwestern 


mer Director 


Music Industry Council; 1953-57; A. L. Samuelson, president Wyo- second vice-president 1957-59; Don Bailey, 


Marjorie Dickinson, president Nevada MEA; ming Music Educators Association; Max president Kansas MEA; M. D. Johnson, 
Max Dalby, president Utah MEA; Robert Risinger, president Oregon MEA; William president Missouri MEA; R. B. Watson, 
Holmes, Western second vice-president 1957 T. Herbst, president Washington MEA; president Arkansas MEA; Milford Crabb, 
9; Fred Ohlendorf, member-at-large Na- Richard R. Smith, president Idaho MEA NIMAC Southwestern chairman 1955-57. 


tional Board 


Directors; George Kyme, and organizing chairman of All-Northwest (The great storms which submerged the 


NIMAC chairman 1955-57; Ralph Hess, Festival Orchestra; Carroll Cambern, Music Southwest delayed the arrival of several; 


Westerr past-president 1951-53 
Not in picture: 
rst vice-president 1955-57; Harold T. Higa, Montana MEA; Blaine D. Coolbaugh, or- 
president Hawaii MEA; Lynn Fitzgerald ganizing chairman of All-Northwest Fes- 


f 


ember-at-large, 
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Industry Council. kept some from arriving at all.) 
George F. Barr, Western Not in picture: Lloyd Oakland, president ? . 


Western Board 1951-57 tival Band, Eastern 


At Atlantic City, New Jersey. Seated, from 
left around the table: William O. Roberts, 
president Pennsylvania Music Educators 
Association and Eastern Division president 
1957-59; Vanett Lawler, MENC executive 
secretary; Gladys Tipton, MENC second 
vice-president; William B. McBride, MENC 
president; Mary M. Hunter, Eastern first 
vice-president 1955-57; Frances M. Andrews, 
Eastern second vice-president 1955-57; Wil- 
liam R. Fisher, past-president Massachusetts 
MEA; K. Elizabeth Ingalls, Eastern Board 
member-at-large 1953-57: George A. Chris- 
topher, president of NIMAC; Harold M. 
Henderson, president New York State School 
Music Association. 

Standing also clockwise from left: Gene 
Morlan, MENC assistant executive secre- 
tary; Bernard E. Williams, past-president 
New Hampshire MEA; David B. Kozinski, 
president Delaware MEA; Edward A. 
Michael, former MENC staff member; Paul 
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D. Gable, first vice-president District of 
Columbia MEA; Agnes B. Gordown, presi- 
dent Dept. of Music of New Jersey Educa- 
tion Association; Blanche F. Bowlsbey, 
resident Maryland MEA; Richard C. Berg, 
ENC Eastern president 1955-57, first vice- 
resident 1957-59; Elmer M. Hintz, Eastern 
oard member-at-large 1953-57; Robert L. 
Lenox, past-president Connecticut MEA; 
Geraldine Ivie, MENC staff member; Ruth 
Hughes, MENC administrative assistant. 
Not in picture: Hendrick Essers, president 
District of Columbia MEA; M. Elizabeth 
Canavan, president Maine MEA; Townley 
S. Bowser, president Rhode Island MEA; 
Leslie R. Saunders, NIMAC Eastern Divi- 
sion Board chairman; Garth Kleckner, 
Jessie F. Davis, Willard B. Green, chairmen, 
respectively of NIMAC Eastern Division 
Orchestra, Choral and Band Activities. 


North Central 


At Omaha, Nebraska. Standing at the rear, 
left to right: Roger O. Hornig, second vice- 
president 1957-59 and NIMAC North Central 
chairman; William R. Sur, president 1957- 
69 of MENC North Central Division; Harriet 
Nordholm, first vice-president 1955-57; W. 
H. Becknieyer, president 1955-57, first vice- 
president 1957-59; Dorothy G. Kelley, sec- 
ond vice-president 1955-57. 

Seated in front of table, beginning in 
foreground: Richard L. Schilling, president 
Ohio Music Education Association; Mary R. 
Tolbert, member MENC Executive Commit- 
tee; G. Richard Hess, secretary-treasurer 
Music Industry Council; Esther S. Duncan, 
president Illinois MEA; C. P. Woodruff, 
principal Elkhart, Indiana High School, 
guest; Flo A. Caniff, president Indiana 
MEA; Homer C. LaGassey, president Michi- 
gan MEA; Paul S. Ivory, past-president 
Minnesota MEA; Hugh F. Gibbons, presi- 
dent Minnesota MEA. 

Seated back of table beginning at far end: 
F. E. Mortiboy, North Central Board mem- 
ber-at-large 1953-57; Ivan C, Caldwell, past- 
president Nebraska MEA, representing 
NMEA president Russell C. Cummings; 
Lorrain E. Watters, president Iowa MEA; 
Harvey Waugh, North Central Board mem- 
ber-at-large 1953-57; Maynard Anderson, 
president South Dakota MEA; Merwyn A. 
Green, president North Dakota MEA; Sadie 
M. Rafferty, member MENC National Board 
of Directors; Otto F. Huettner, president 
Wisconsin School Music Association. 


Southern 


At Miami, Florida. Around table clockwise: 
Thomas C. Collins, organizing chairman 
1957 All-Southern MENC Student Members’ 
Chorus; Earl E. Beach, president 1957-59 
of the MENC Southern Division, member- 
at-large of the National Board 1956-60. Con- 
tinuing on the National Board in the ca- 
pacity of Division president, Luroy C. 
Krumwiede, past president Virginia MEA; 
Frances Deen, president Florida MEA; 
Charles T. Gary, president Tennessee MEA; 
Ann McClure, co-chairman 1957 Miami Con- 
vention Committee; Ruth Hughes, adminis- 
trative assistant MENC; Gene Morlan, 
assistant executive secretary MENC; Polly 
Gibbs, president MENC Southern Division, 
first vice-president 1957-59; Howard F. 
Brown, second vice-president 1955-57; Wil- 
liam B. McBride, MENC president; Polly 
Smith Moore, past-president Georgia MEA; 
Arnold E. Hoffman, Seuthern Board mem- 
ber-at-large 1953-57; Mrs. E. T. Gavin, past- 
president South Carolina MEA; O. M. Hart- 
sell, member of MENC Executive Commit- 
tee, past president Northwest Division; 
Col. Carleton K. Butler, president Alabama 
MEA; John Davis, past-president Louisiana 
MEA; Robert G. Fick, past-president Mis- 
sissippi MEA. 

Not in picture: Wiley Housewright, 
Southern first vice-president 1955-57, mem- 
ber MENC Executive Committee 1956-58; 
George P. Hicks, past-president Kentucky 
MEA; Harold S. Orendorff, past president 
West Virginia MEA. 
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led » 
SONGS OF GLADNESS 


by Louise Grant 
for 
Soprano and Alto voices 


You will prize this new treasury of worth- 
while music for two i treble voices 
Contents are easy—varied and include both 
classics and folksongs of wholesome 
uality. * Toke > eae of Gone intro- 
dectory on coupon belo 


Each copy as 


TEEN TEMPO 


by Peter D. Tkach 
for 


SSAB Voices 


The high quality of music and text in this 
collection will have a strong appeal to the 
interests and moods of young singers 
Arrangements are for SSAB giving the rich- 
ness of four part harmony without the diffi- 
culty of trying to balance a weak tenor part. 
The voice range is practical in all parts 
since the alto does not go below G and the 
bass is never too low for boys. * Teke ad- 
vantage of special introductory offer on the 
coupon below 
Each copy 85c 


VOCAL TECHNIC 


by 
Peter D. Tkach 


An intensive course of voice developing drills 
and songs giving every choir a foundation 
i1-— 

Breath Control 

Vowel Production 

Tone Production 

Phrasing 

Solfeggio-sight singing 

Intonation 

Don't delay, Start today 

Student book .60 
Director's Manual 1.50 
* Special offer on coupon below 


VOCAL ARTISTRY 


by 
Peter D. Tkach 


A continuation of the fundamentals of voice 
training designed to improve sight readin, 
ability, and assist in the expression an 
appreciation of music. 
Student book .60 
Director's Manual 1.50 
* Special offer on coupon below 


USE COUPON BELOW 








o Enclosed is 25¢ for introductory copy 
of SONGS OF GLADNESS I 
Enclosed is 25¢ for incsoductory copy | 
of TEEN TEMPO | 
Enclosed is 25c for introductory copy | 
of VOCAL TECHNIC—Student book 


1 Enclosed is 25c¢ for introductory copy ! 
of VOCAL ARTISTRY — Student | 
book 


| 
| Send to: | 
| Name I 


| Address . . 


; City & Stete 


| NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC C0. | 


525 Busse 
Park Ridge, Ill. 


On Winning Enemies to Music 


ene there is no other course in 
music which has traditionally allowed 
so much individual freedom in its 
teaching approach than music appreciation 
or, if you prefer, music literature for the 
lay student. This freedom, in itself a 
necessity for the best results, has led to a 
long and accepted practice of amateurism. 
We shudder to think of the great dis- 
service to the lay student and the irrep- 
irable harm to the music profession in 
general in such a teaching approach. 

A situation commonplace to most of us, 
at one time or another in the past, has 
seen the subject of music appreciation 
treated as if it were a necessary evil 
(which it possibly was) either by the 
administration, the teacher, or possibly 
both. Even today the term “music appre- 
ciation” has in some instances such a 
stigma attached to it that many schools 
have purposely avoided its use as a course 
title in favor of another name usually less 
descriptive 

Trends in recent years have disclosed a 
healthy new awareness and concern by 
the musician for his consumer, the lis- 
tener. This would be substantiated, if in 
no other way, by the appearance lately of 
a wealth of new textbooks—some quite 
excellent—aimed specifically in the direc- 
tion of the layman. If at one time the 
teacher had a choice of only a few books, 
none ot them completely satisfactory, he 
today has a choice of several fine books 
and may even be able to make an adequate 
selection on the basis of his own personal- 
ity and individual manner of presentation, 
teaching needs, grade and class level. 


+ 


However, these positive implications are 
not the immediate concern of this writer. 
Even though today many long accepted 
ideas in teaching music appreciation— 
accepted mostly because of a lack of 
organized thought and study behind them 

are now considered archaic and for the 


In a letter to the editor, Mr. Gould stated that 
work in radio and before the public has given 
him a knowledge of and special interest in 
public taste (or lack of it), and the layman’s 
problems regarding good music. Mr. Gould heads 
the music literature program at the University 
of Wichita, Wichita, Kans., is also an instructor 
of trombone, and for eight years has served as 
srincipal trombone with the Wichita Symphony. 
Seslen World War II, he played in the U.S 
Army Band in Washington, C., was a radio 
musician for three years, and an actor before 
and after World War II 


most part have been discarded, one may 
still find, on occasion, those whose teach- 
ing reflects a desire to cling to some of 
them. Being, at the same time, musical 
amateurs they may feel the need for pro- 
fessional validation of these antiquated 
principles long held dear. Therefore, with 
all necessary humility, I have made an 
attempt to remedy this situation. The fol- 
lowing group of tongue-in-cheek pseudo- 
rules has been set up to guide those who, 
for all practical purposes, appear intent 
upon “winning enemies to music.” Teach- 
ers who have made conscientious attempts 
to win over the lay student to a genuine 
appreciation and deeper understanding of 
music may or may not be amused by these 
rules. In any case the implications of some 
of them should at least ring a familiar 
note or two. 

1. Music appreciation is no doubt the 
least important course you offer. If you 
are an administrator or head of a music 
department select your teacher/s for the 
course on either of these perfectly legiti- 
mate bases: (a) Let some outside person 
not on the staff but who has plenty of 
time on his hands and who “just loves 
music” come in and teach the course on 
a part-time basis. You can usually get this 
person with a minimum of cost involved, 
anyway. (b) Make sure that whomever 
you select is of the “arty” sophisticated 
school. Especially, make it a point that, 
if it be a man, he have very definite 
effeminate traits. The students appreciate 
this because they may be inclined to feel 
that this makes him a more authentic 
musician. 

2. Take a very positive “positive” atti- 
tude from the beginning. The students are 
going to listen to good music or else— 

“Even if I have to cram it down their 
throats.” 

3. Don’t bother to use a textbook. After 
all, this is to be a real “aesthetic experi- 
ence’ and any academic requirements 
might sour the students on music. The 
element of surprise is always preferable 
to any kind of course organization, and 
besides, the student can then assume that 
you know more about the subject than any 
textbook writer anyway. 

4. If you do use a textbook, don’t let 
the scholastic level of your class influence 
your selection of it. Students are always 
awed by what is next to impossible for 
them to comprehend. In any case, the 
book written for the Ivy League student 
is to be preferred. Needless to say, this 
splendid idea also works at the other 
extreme. 

5. Try to read abstract meanings or 
program content into every example of 
music performed—particularly all types 
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of absolute music. Help to create beautiful 
REHEARSAL or RECITAL 


“mental pictures.” This is very helpful to 
the student, who will be forever indebted 
to you for it. 


6. Let your class realize from the be- 
ginning that you consider jazz to be 


“trash” (or related opinion) and that 

you will have nothing to do with it. . 
7. Don’t ever use a live performance in 

class or suggest recital attendance. See- \ 


ing a performer in action is annoying and 

it distracts from the esthetic enjoyment ; \ = 

of the music. Too, these performers are yo ur music 
usually “just amateurs” and the lay stu- | y 


dent is the first to recognize this. ’ 
pi cngenipie rol -yoF-Valaal-Jal | 


8. Don’t ever let the students partici- 
pate by way of class discussion, singing, 
playing an instrument, etc. After all, they | 
don’t know anything about music and this 
does waste valuable time. 


9. If there is a simple way of putting 
over a point do it the hard way, ie., if 
you can say smooth or even legato, say 
sostenuto e cantabile instead. This is 
bound to impress the students. 


10. Allow your own particular interests 
in music to hold full sway. If, for in- 
stance, you have a special knowledge of 
Renaissance music don’t be unnecessarily 
modest in disclosing this fact. Spend the 
bulk of your time, perhaps, on a concen- 
trated study of the madrigal. 


11. Musical snobbery is a useful asset. 
Don’t ever be guilty of playing something 
anyone in the class may have heard 
before. Belabor the point that there is no 
musical value in anything which has ever 
attained the slightest degree of popularity. 
Or, if you prefer, play nothing but the 
most obvious hackneyed “warhorses.” It 
stands to reason that if they’re the most 
played works they must be the best. 


12. Finally, give every member of the FOLDS FLAT 
class an “A” regardless of achievement. 


This proves to both the student and the FOR STORAGE 
administration something they have long 
suspected—that all music courses are a 
“snap” and that music students have it 
“easier than anybody.” , ‘ 

13. The logical alternative to No. 12 is Now ... you can personalize your music department. BTC Custom 
to flunk at least three-fourths of the class. folding chairs are available with smart looking clef design in 


This, in retrospect, proves to the student . 
something he was certain of when he color to complement school colors or band uniforms. Upholstery 
enrolled for the class—that it would all and metal finish available in harmonizing color combinations. 


ew tht oF tpg | a Other school insignia and monograms on special order. 

anyway. Consequently, the important ob- 

jective has been achieved—a new crop of COMFORTABLE TOO 

enemies to music has been produced. 

—J. F. Goutp, assistant professor, BTC chairs provide full f m f i i 

School of Music, University of Wichita, ive provid, Fut Covegeat: ths. gayiog Oy EE 25 2 

Wichita, Kans. tai truly comfortable padded seats and backs with proper posture 
pitch. All-steel construction with non-skid rubber-padded feet. 


> Won't wobble, tip or collapse. 


Better Music for Orchestra TRUCKS AVAILABLE FOR TRANSPORTING AND STORING CHAIRS 
O*: of the most important decisions — ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Aue Gu dee dee aah eee WP eC Sear en Aten 
y sic semble 

during the course of the school year 5 FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
are those concerned with the choice of EN 0 Dept. 1505 Port Watson St., Cortland, N.Y. 
music. More than any other considera- . . 
tion, the music played will determine the F 1 . Please sond pe let es Costom 
basic soundness and effectiveness of the STs eo ee 
music program. 

Some programs which are ostensibly aia: 
successful are basically weak in that they 
fail to recognize this fact. They may be FOLDER 
outstanding in that they reach high points 
of achievement toward one or more vari- STREET 
ous goals—large numbers of students in- 
volved in the program, perfection of en- city 





NAME 





SCHOOL 
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Our Singing 
Nation 


175 songs 
from America’s 
early days to the 
present PLUS 
descriptions of 
the times when 
the songs be- 
came popular. 





OUR SINGING NATION 


A practical, intensely interesting book, suitable 
for unison or mixed voice singing in the school’s 
general music class, glee club and assembly from 
elementary to college, for the church social, for 
the camp, for the home. Songs of every mood and 
type are grouped by eras in the growth of our 
great country. Paragraphs interspersed through- 
out this 164-page book give interesting data, add 
color, give new life to the songs. If you’re not 
using OUR SINGING NATION yet, you should 
be. Order your copies NOW! 





‘Tse our new address: 


| MiCr0ears 
Hall eM é nd, 


75 Cents COMPANY 


“Publishers of Better Music 
PARK AVE. at SIXTH ST.. MINNEAPOLIS 16 





DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY 


School of Music 


Offers complete programs both on the 
graduate and undergraduate level. 
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BASSOONS & CLARINETS 


Perfection attested to by popularity! None finer made! 

Beautiful Clarinets and Bassoons, superbly finished, 

superbly tuned, most reasonably priced. Truly master- 

pieces. Try one today. Illustrated brochure upon 

request. 

CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC 
105 EAST iéth ST, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


semble playing, promotion of school, fos- 
tering of school and/or public support of 
the music program, fun for the students 
involved, and many others. Each of these 
is a very desirable adjunct to a good pro- 
gram. 

The fact that there can be so many 
worthwhile facets to the music program 
makes it unique and requires the director 
to strive diligently to incorporate all of 
them in his work. But unless music of high 
quality is the means to these worthy ends, 
the program cannot succeed in its chief 
responsibility —to create musical and 
artistic sensitivity in the students and 
thereby, also in the school and community. 
This is an obvious, logical, and often 
ignored truth. Many of the aforemen- 
tioned values may be had also in other 
areas of student endeavor, but music alone 
can beget improved musical taste, and 
thereby open the way to greater spiritual 
pleasures during this era when the chief 
academic emphasis is often on the “more 
practical” phases of learning. 

It might be noted here that for several 
reasons orchestras and vocal groups have 
an advantage over bands in the matter of 
using better quality music and a greater 
quantity of music from which to choose. 
Numerous professional orchestral and vo- 
cal ensembles are engaged in maintaining 
a tradition of musical excellence both in 
performance and caliber of music used— 
a freedom from the “musical utility” con- 
cept which has bands serving several 
diverse, and often opposing, purposes. All 
this merely means that it will take time, 
perseverance and ingenuity on the part of 
band directors to guide to completion the 
transition from the original form and 
function of the band to a “concert” ensem- 
ble capable of using a repertoire of fine 
music. 

One might wonder then that, if estab- 
lishing a program based on teaching real 
musical values is logical and necessary, 
why all school music programs are not so 
established. It certainly is not because 
there is any real disagreement as to what 
constitutes good music. Beyond the limits 
of differing personal preference, there 
are vast quantities of musical composition 
which time and general agreement have 
proven valid. Why then is there such a 
market for music of another sort? 


+ 


Undoubtedly the chief fault, whatever 
the underlying reasons, lies with the di- 
rector. The instances are rare, let us hope, 
where the director himself lacks a knowl- 
edge and love of good music. However, 
the various details of promotion and 
administration, the pressures of maintain- 
ing interest (vital to volunteer courses), 
lack of sympathetic support by adminis- 
trative superiors who are satisfied with 
the cultural environment of which they 
are a product, and above all, neglect of 
keeping in touch with the various sources 
(live or recorded) of good music, good 
performance, and musical progress in 
general—these and many other reasons— 
may cause the teacher to lose sight of 
those idealistic goals to which he aspired 
before he began teaching. 

The key to the problem is an uncompro- 
mising faith in the value of fine music 
to the student and the community, and the 
integrity to hold to these convictions. Of 
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course, the road of progress in teaching, 
as in any area, is more difficult than the 
road of apathy, but the results make the 
extra effert worthwhile. And of the vari- 
ous approaches to a program of good 
music, the direct, unequivocal method is 
the surest and best. A degree of patience 
is certainly necessary, but the goal is more 
easily kept in sight by moving straight 
toward it. The way of extreme gradualism 
is littered with the remains of those who 
moved so slowly that they lost sight of 
the objective. 

The challenge, then, is to the director. 
Consider: Shall your program produce a 
generation of citizens incapable of a re- 
sponse to spiritual and esthetic stimuli, 
who will demand the same for their chil- 
dren, or will it produce a generation who 
will be your sirong supporters for a con- 
tinually improving program of worth- 
while music? It is up to you! 

Joun W. Stewart, chairman, Or- 
chestra Division, LMEA, and director, 
Instrumental Music Department, Terre 
bonne High School, Houma, La 
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WHAT THE WELL-DRESSED MAJOR- 
ETTE WORE IN 1907. For this picture 
and the suggested title, thanks to R. T. 
Davis, Superintendent of DeMoulin Bros. 
& Co., uniform manufacturers of Green- 
ville, Illinois, The picture is a reproduc- 
tion from page 47 of this firm’s 1907 
catalog—a handsome well-preserved book 
it is, though a bit smaller in page- 


size and total pages than the current 
deluxe DeMoulin catalog. The lady’s 
band uniform shown here is No. 679-B 
in the 1907 book. If you prefer it, 
there is a No. 678-B in the same catalog, 
with panel skirt, inset, and edged with 
piping, military jacket and collar also 
piped with edging, or whatever it is 
called, and likewise very neat around 
the waist. 
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Compiled by 
CLARENCE V. HENDRICKSON 


A 96-page guide to instrumental fingerings . . . with photos and charts to 
provide a perfect reference work for teachers, students, condvctors and 
arrangers. 

It is planned to give quick and efficient answers to such problems as 
instrument ranges, transposition, fingerings, trills, and abbreviations. 
This volume contains charts in a size that can be easily carried in the 
pocket so that the information is handy when problems in fingering 
and trills arise. 

(O 3876) Price $1.25 


A delightful new book for the beginner! 


‘ MY MUSICAL 
ye" INSTRUMENT BOOK 


MABEL S. BOYTER 


A book that should prove very helpful as supplementary material in 
introducing a basic knowledge of all instruments in the orchestra to 
the young student. The attractive layout incorporating picture-word 
association can bring positive response. Each page is marked so that 
it can be inserted into a loose-leaf folder. 
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IRVIN COOPER 


The first collection of Barbershop Melodies to be published featuring 
the cambiata voice. It employs the soprano, baritone, cambiata either 
divided or in unison. 

CONTENTS: America the Beautiful; Ciementine; Jacob’s Ladder; O 
Little Town of Bethlehem; O Who Will O’er the Downs; Praise to the 
Lord; Silent Night; Sweet and Low; Thanksgiving; Warfaring Stranger. 


(O 4029) Price.... = ee Ve 
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SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
MUSIC EDUCATION 
MATERIALS 


A Music Education Research Council publication, 
prepared by a special committee under the chairman- 
ship of Earl E. Beach. Ready in January 1958, Ad- 
vance of publication orders accepted at $1.50 per 
copy. 


Masie Educators National Conference, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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How Old Are You? 


ik HAS BEEN said, “Life begins with re- 


tirement—if you are well and have 

economic security.” Is this a pleasant 
exaggeration? Whatever your age, it may 
be a good time right now to talk it over. 
Music educators, like all others in public 
service, will be legally and forcefully re- 
tired (and of course should be) if they 
live long enough. 

When we were young none of us was 
prone to think favorably, or at all, of old 
age, dissolution or even of retirement, but 
these are all inevitable, and we should 
have the fortitude to deal with the future 
realistically and philosophically. Real- 
istically in that we all come under an 
inexorable and natural law which is that 
evolution leads to dissolution. If you do 
not think so, take a look at your gradua- 
tion picture and then look in the mirror. 

Millions of dollars are spent annually 
to improve our appearance. We do our 
best to demonstrate by our appearance 
the ideals which will harmonize with what 
we teach, but Mother Nature and Father 
Time are not to be denied or deceived. 
The young may but the old must eventu- 
ally “pass on.” The adage “Old men for 
counsel, young men for war” is not with- 
out its implications. All of us desire to 
live longer, but none of us wishes to grow 
older. 


+ 


A little more than sixty years ago, Sir 
William R. Osler, the celebrated Canadian 
surgeon, reportedly said that all persons 
forty or more years old might as well be 
chloroformed. What a stir that created in 
the press and in society! (Sotto voce: 
How old are you?) At that time, as a 
young man, it seemed to me a good idea. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren, while gov- 
ernor of California, issued engraved cards 
of invitation to a “Conference on Aging.” 
About three thousand delegates attended. 
When, late in the sessions, the pronounce- 
ment was made that thirty-five years is 
middle age, there was quite a gasp from 
the audience. After all, athletes reach their 
physical peak before thirty-five years. 

Dr. William Brady, a writer and 
health authority, stated in his column, 
Los Angeles Times, that men attain their 
highest degree of physical efficiency at 
twenty-three years of age while women 
reach theirs at twenty-five years. 

A realistic analysis of life can be found 
in the first seven verses of the last chapter 
of Ecclesiastes. Read it. You may not 
understand it fully, as it was written in 
the idiom of that period (977 B.C.), but it 
predicts and depicts our physical, mental 
and economic future. Nothing comes out 
of the earth that does not eventually re- 
turn to it. 

The pessimist may say that the penalty 
for old age is affliction, while the optimist 
would be justified in saying that a re- 
newed life begins with retirement, if one 


The author, Arthur G. Wahlberg, submitted 
this article under the title, “The Abundant Life 
in Retirement.’ Mr. Wahlberg, who “retired” in 
1943, is well-qualified to write on the subject, 
for he is a bouncing example of a person who is 
as “old as he feels,” always feels young, and 
leads a full and abundant life. His many friends 
who saw him in action at the 1957 MENC West- 
ern Conference, of which he is a past president 
(1933-1935), asked him how he kept so young. 
Here's part of his answer. 
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Learning to Listen 


by Grosvenor Cooper 


Tested in day-by-day classroom 
——> this unusual text is 

d to encourage in its 
rea cols a deep and abiding re- 
spect for ale gained through 
informed and intelligent listen- 
ing. The attentive student 
should learn from this book 
how to follow a score, identify 
instruments and types of com- 
positions, and recognize musi- 
cal terms. An excellent text for 
courses in general humanities, 
music appreciation, and intro- 
duction to music. $3.75 
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is well, useful and has economic security. 
We have our choice, for life is what we 
make it 

In the 1880’s we were told that the 
average life span was forty-two years and 
less than that for those who went on the 
stage—thirty-eight. Since that decade the 
life span has nearly doubled. This great 
improvement in geriatrics has been the 
result of many contributing factors such 
as increased skills in medicology, a better 
understanding and increased use of or- 
ganic foods, advances in the science of 
living and thinking through biochemistry, 
physics, electronics, and a better use of 
our increased leisure time. 

This extension of the life span has of 
course resulted in a great increase in our 
senior population. There are approxi- 
mately eleven million persons in the 
United States who are sixty-five or older. 


+ 


To qualify for an abundant life in re 
tirement, people need an understanding of 
the physical, psychological, financial, so 
cial and spiritual aspects of aging. These 
aspects are interrelated and interdependent 

Old age is an endorsement of good be- 
havior, for wrong living is no guarantee 
of longevity. 

Waning physical resources should 
prompt us to treat our bodies with an 
ever-increasing consideration and care, 
guarding against falls of any kind, eat 
ing less, and exercising daily, with a 
scientific understanding and due regard 
for the load upon the heart. We should 
refrain from being seated too long. The 
rocking chair is a friend of the mortician ! 
Keep on your feet and walk more. 

If ever you get “heavy on the hoof,” 
match a tune to fit the rhythm of your 
walk; sing, hum or whistle a militant 
melody or hymn like “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers,” and note the change in your 
walk. For a spring or lilt in your walk, 
try “The Campbells Are Coming.” Psy- 
chological states have a lot to do not only 
with our walk but with our very health 
and life. 


+ 


In anticipation of retirement, we should 
put our financial house in order and get 
out of debt. The Mayo Brothers affirmed 
that financial cares and worries shorten 
the life span. Every mature person should 
make a will irrespective of age, health 
or retirement. The witness to a will need 
not know its contents. Better consult an 
attorney if property is involved or the 
estate is large. We should use a will as 
a means of disposing of articles of senti- 
mental value to minimize subsequent con- 
troversy. Sign nothing during illness or 
under duress 

In aging, our social tastes and desires 
change. Children, whom we have loved 
through the years, now are difficult to tol 
erate. The gap in years is too great. 

We live through our children, but we 
cannot live their lives. We also learn that 
in-laws may live with us, but we cannot 
and should not live with them. 


+ 


Let's turn from this grim and realistic 
exposé of life in the temporal phase and 
play the other side of the record—the 
philosophical phase and the spiritual and 
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eternal verities of life. With the back- 
ground of our learning and experience, we 
enter the philosophical period of our lives. 
We come to certain conclusions in our 
thinking and adopt a philosophy of life 
which modifies our behavior. We see the 
good in others rather than their shortcom- 
ings. We seek peace, privacy and security 
rather than conflicts, publicity and entan- 
glements. We apply our psychology by 
maintaining our poise 

What is poise? Is it not physical, mental 
and spiritual ease? It is to be in perfect 
balance and control. The tight-rope walker 
or performer has equipoise. Pains and 
aches may rob us of our physical ease 
Failing an examination, being the victim 
of slander may deprive us of our mental 
ease. As for our spiritual ease, that comes 
to us every Sabbath in sermons from the 
pulpits of our various churches. “He that 
ruleth his own spirit is greater than he 
that taketh a city.” We have not only 
chronological, physiological and psycho 
logical ages, but a spiritual age as well 

Freedom from schedules, reports and 
compulsions enables us to make more 
abundant our life in retirement: through 
travel, writing and service. People who 
travel know. Writing affords many oppor 
tunities, but service is the most reward 
ing. The Rotarians have for their motto 
“Service above self.” Someone has said, 
“The art that serves is the art that lives.” 
How true this is, and it is equally true of 
people who serve 

The abundant life in retirement cannot 
be attained without a spiritual insight, for 
the real man is not material; he is spir 
itual. “Dust thou art, to dust returneth, 
Was not spoken of the soul.” 

After a well-spent life, could we not 
agree with William Cullen Bryant, “So 
live, that when thy summons comes to 
join the innumerable caravan which moves 
to that mysterious realm where each shall 
take his chamber in the silent halls of 
death, thou go not like the quarry slave 
at night, scourged to his dungeon, but sus 
tained and soothed by an unfaltering trust, 
approach thy grave like one who wraps 
the drapery of his couch about him and 
lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


ArTHUR G. WAHLBERG, professor 
emeritus, Fresno State College, Fresno, 


Calif 
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Copyright Information 

Tue Copyricut Orrice of the Library 
of Congress has prepared what appears to 
the editor of this column to be the best 
and most complete package of information 
regarding copyright laws and practices 
ever made available. Primarily designed 
for distribution to publishers, the packet 
includes much of value for all who are 
concerned with the purpose and regula- 
tions of copyright, so vital to composers, 
authors and users of original creations 
which the law protects for the originators 
and processors. In a later issue the MEJ 
will publish a review of “The Office In 
formation Kit,” for which the MENC 
office is indebted to Richard S. MacCar- 
teney, Chief of the Reference Division of 
the Copyright Office. Publishers may se- 
cure the kit by addressing the Copyright 
Office, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D. C 
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Motivating Interest 
P . 
in Music 
SIGNIFICANT ASPECT of the music edu- 
A cation program is that concerned 
with the motivation of student interest 
in music groups and activities. Motivation 
is the impetus that emanates from within 
the individual, rather than from without. 
Thus, it is conceivable that any musical 
idea, need or inspired musical experience 
eliciting an emotional response may 
prompt action. Motivation of student in- 
terest in musical activities implies a pleas 
urable emotional experience, a desire, as 
it were, operating on the student’s will 
and driving it to action. 

Many of us recognize the need for 
motivation, and its nature and function. 
We know its implications and its opera- 
tive importance in our work. How skill- 
fully we utilize it, how artfully we man- 
age it, will, of course, be directly propor- 
tional to the soundness and strength of our 
basic philosophy. 

To deal with motivation effectively, we 
must first believe in ourselves as profes- 
sional music educators. We must also 
believe in our students, in the mission of 
music and in the basic tenets of education. 
Then the motivation of interest in music 
becomes a relatively simple matter. 

We have in music education itself a 
motivating agent which serves as a potent 
socializing force in drawing people to- 
gether. It was Robert Ulich of Harvard 
who said, “For in their emotions men are 
united.” Music, as the language of the 
emotions, has that unifying effect of 
which Ulich speaks. It is not only the 
quest for the sensation of the beautiful, 
but one of the means of searching for 
truth, beauty and quality. 

If we are to instill in our music stu- 
dents the truth, beauty and quality of 
music, we must first think and act with 
spontaneity, genuine interest and enthu- 
siasm for our chosen careers. Motivation 
is practically non-existent without inter- 
est and enthusiasm on the part of the 
educator himself. 


+ 


Listed below are some of the ideas 
utilized in motivating interest in music 
students : 


1. The desire for praise is one of the 
most potent incentives found among music 
students. It goes without saying that 
music students enjoy to a greater extent 
the work for which they receive merited 
praise. The effects of praise are cumula- 
tive, and the student responds better to 
the pleasing stimulus. 


2. Another means of motivation is to 
point out the connection between music 
and life experiences. The student should 
be made aware that school music objec- 
tives are closely allied with the develop- 
ment of his personality, character, worth- 
while habits of recreation, health, happi- 
ness, and greater richness of daily living. 


3. The nature of most school music 
activities is such the potential of interest 
lies in being a participant. The orchestra, 
chorus and band are elective, and interest 
*n such activities is the attracting force. 
Students share the pleasure of belonging, 
fellowship, working and playing together. 
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a new creative approach— 
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Issue. 
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issue, The Bibliography, as stated 
on page 32 of this magazine, in- 
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significant contribution, of value 
to the student of music education 
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instructional program in our 
schools. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


Music Educators National Conterence 
1201 16th St., MW. W., Washington 6,"D.' Cc. 


l tn copies of the Bib- 
liography of Research Studies in 
Music Education at $3.00 per copy. 


Amount enclosed $ 





J Enter my subscription for the 
1957 issues of The Journal of Re- 
search in Music Education (Spring 
and the special Bibliography of 
Research Studies issue). 


Amount enclosed $3.75. 


Name 


Address 








Many of us have devised some effective 
motivating devices of our own which are 
psychologically sound. Most plans for 
motivating interest in music employ many 
of the psychological principles to which 
we were exposed in college. These are 
some methods educators have used to 
develop interest and io maintain it at a 
high level: 

1. Developing a performing group of 
such superior excellence that it will carry 
a prestige factor for its members. This 
seems to be natural for the group because 
of its high standards of performance. 

2. Recognizing individual work through : 
(a) chair position, (b) solos and ensem- 
bles, (c) student progress charts, (d) stu- 
dent administrative staff, (e) student 
conductors 

3. Making possible many varied oppor- 
tunities for public performance, thus cap- 
italizing on youth’s desire to perform in 
public: (a) participation in contests, (b) 
festivals and clinics, (c) small ensem- 
bles, (d) concert band ensembles. 

4. Merit and service awards and aca- 
demic credit for membership in musical 
organizations. This may be a rather 
anemic form of motivation. Most students 
participate in music to enjoy musical and 
social experiences, rather than to acquire 
grades, credits and awards. 

5. Audio-visual experiences through: 
(a) recordings made by groups for play- 
back purposes, (b) TV appearances, (c) 
radio appearances, (d) movies of groups, 
(e) still shots 

6. Effective recognition of the program 
through handbooks and announcements on 
bulletin boards 


'Mursell and Glenn, Psychology of School 
Musi 

Hurlock, “The Psychology of Incentive,” 
urnal of Social Psychology 


7. Expressing music through group 
activity in performances for civic, fra- 
ternal and religious organizations, ex- 
change concerts and athletic events. 
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In addition, music educators should 
continually strive to maintain harmony 
and purpose within the group. An eff- 
ciently managed organization permeated 
with a spirit of cooperative effort will 
supply motivation within itself.’ 

A carefully planned and well-conducted 
rehearsal or class is of paramount impor- 
tance. Students are quick to sense and 
resent weaknesses in structure of organ- 
ization and management of people. 

Furthermore, fairness, honesty, and sin- 
cerity in the music educator in dealing 
with problems serve as a form of motiva- 
tion. A firm and fair discipline should be 
fostered. From a student’s point of view, 
the most popular and best teachers are 
those who establish and maintain a firm 
discipline and a business-like atmosphere 
in the classroom.’ 


os 


In summary, we repeat that the philoso- 
phy and attitude of the music educator 
are the essences of motivation. Genuine 
motivation emanates from the music edu- 
cator who inspires an ethical and profes- 
sional attitude. Such professionalism 
inspires truth, beauty and quality in music 
and results in wholesome realities in the 
life of youth. Ours is a solemn and real 
responsibility to students. Let us then 
discharge it sincerely and with dignity 
befitting our field. 


—Daniet L. Martino, chairman, Mu- 
sic Education Department, Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah. 


VALVES VALUES IN ADVERTISING, derived from a bit of musical spoofing, 
probably have no musicological implications, But even a stern music-conformist 
will not forego a small grin at these neat valve twists. This series of advertisements 
received an honorable mention award for Crane Co., Chicago, in the 1956 American 
Music Conference Advertising Awards Competition. The Buchen Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, prepared the series. The seventh annual competition, and the 
AMC citations for the most effective use of music as a theme in advertising of non- 
musical products or services, were reported in the June-July issue of this magazine. 
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CCTE ANNUAL MEETING. The MENC 
officially participated in the annual meet- 
ing of the Council om Cooperation in 
Teacher Education of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, held in Chicago, October 
31-November 2, 1957. MENC representa- 
tives on this occasion were Clifton A. 
Burmeister, Chairman of MENC Com- 
mission VII, Music in Higher Education; 
Leo J. Dvorak, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Education of the Music Teacher, 
Commission VII; and David Wilmot, 
Associate Chairman of Commission X in 
Charge of Certification. The subject of 
the meeting was “Desirable Qualities for 
the Certification of Teachers,” Chairman: 
Francis Keppel, dean of the Graduate 
School of Education, Howard University. 

MENC recently accepted xiembership in 
the Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education by unanimous vote of the 
Board of Directors of the MENC. 


PIANOS FOR SCHOOLS. “How To Buy 
Pianos for Your School” is the title of a 


booklet published by the Story & Clark ; 
Piano Company, 28 East Jackson Boule- . 
vard, Chicago. In the preparation and \ 


distribution of this treatise, obviously j 

designed to acquaint prospective buyers C ; RR A WH. ‘= © N 
with the merits of the firm’s product, nd 

Story & Clark have made a worthy con- PARIS FRAN CB 
tribution to the American piano industry r ° 


as well as to the music education field. at For pure enjoyment is ae sheer 


Purchasers of equipment for school or 
home use are becoming more and more s s 
acquainted, through national advertising : beauty of tone... for the ultimate in 
and other sources of information, includ- : ei i 
ing the local dealers, with the important P ease of playing and musicianship, try 
factors involved in the construction of the new Buffet today! 
reliable instruments, appliances or tools. . 
Basic among these factors are, of course, 


the established names of reliable manu- Thrill to unsurpassed tonal color, 
facturers. ° ° ° : 
“The Story & Clark booklet { responsiveness, intonation, and sensi- 


is one of 


several publications made available by tivity Thrill to unmatched craftsman- 


manufacturers of various musical instru 
ments, including pianos, which are well s H 
worth looking into for the consumer in ship and quality that has made Buffet 


formation they offer. the mark of perfection. 


The content of this S&C brochure is 
built around the sample minimum specifi- 


cations for school pianos included in the ; , 7 
MENC book, “Music Buildings, Rooms CLARINETS « ALTO AND BASS 


and Equipment.” Illustrations and de- CLARINETS+OBOES+ENGLISH 
scriptive material make the specifications 
more meaningful to the average citizen HORNS « SAXOPHONES 


who has not made a special study of the 


inner and outer parts of the piano CORNETS « TRUMPETS 


It’s no wonder that... 
OVER 85% OF THE WORLD’S GREAT ARTISTS PLAY BUFFET 


BUFFET 
CRAMPON 
Anc. Evette & Schaeffer 
105 EAST 16th ST., NEW YORK 3, WN. Y. 








Practice makes perfect MUSIC TEACHERS 
Is a saying so true 

If practice includes 

A metronome too. PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The Music Division of 


’ _ Electric 
Hp ANZ (| Metronome 
ELEPHANT AT WOR! ‘his one, we are — (ot 
told is working for fiddle makers, toting qyeren) We piace music teachers 
choice ee logs to be used in making throughout the country in 
finger boards for fine instruments. The 

picture, one of the more rare MEJ photo public ond private schools, 
selections, came with a most interesting colleges, universities, 
story about ebony written by Sidney M. 
Katz, president of the Kay Musical In- 
strument Co. of Chicago. Ebony is rare Elisabeth King, Director 
and hard to get and so are bulldozers of 
the elephant family. More about the 
ebony story later. Meanwhile, for Jour- | For free booklet, write to 516 Fifth Avenue 
nal readers, the Kay catalog indicates 


it is feasible to equip cellos, basses and | FRANZ MFG. co., INC. Murray Hill 2-2957 
violins with ebony trim (fingerboard, | 53 Wallace Street 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


pegs, tailpiece) at prices within school 
range. Address: 1640 Walnut Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Chicago 12, Illinois. 
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NEW 
LOW 
PRICES! 


Selmer 


STYRATONE MUTES 


95 


ser oF 3 $ 


(straight, cup 


and wow) 


@ Precision molded of Polystyrene plastic by 
Selmer (London) 

@ Natural resonance for surprising tonal 
brilliance 

@ Resistant to swelling, warping and fraying, 
thanks to unusual dimensional stability 

@ Highly resistant to dents, breakage and 
moisture 

@ Finished in gold color, trimmed with crimson 

@ All three for less than the cost of one good 
metal mute. 


Write Dept. J-112 


H.& A. Selmer in 


ELKHART, IND NA 
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Let’s Write an Operetta 

F SOMEONE Said to you, “Why don’t we 
| write an operetta?” what would be 

your reaction? 

No doubt it would be similar to that of 
my sixth-grade glee club when I asked 
them that very question: puzzlement, <is- 
belief, astonishment. “Why don’t we fly 
to the moon?” seemed just as reasonable 
a question to them. 

Yes, the first time I asked that question, 
it met with almost total apathy, almost, 
but not quite. There were a few sparks 
And when I said, “Well, we are going to 
write an operetta. Who will volunteer to 
write a plot for us?” several children 
volunteered 

I fanned the spark. When several plots 
had been submitted, and the best one 
chosen, I sat down every morning before 
school with two girls who had submitted 
a story jointly. Slowly, tediously, we 
turned the story into a play script 

I discovered that I had to be extremely 
careful to keep my own ideas to myself 
My job was limited to asking leading 
questions which would keep some kind of 
unity and clarity in the story. When I 
asked too many questions, the girls be- 
came “tight,” their thoughts ceased to 
flow freely. As I learned what to ask 
and how much guidance to give, the 
script took form, and finally became a 
somewhat cohesive story bearing the title 
“Paper Flowers.” 

Then the fun began. I was able to tell 
the sixth-grade glee club that we had the 
story. We would now proceed with the 
first song a “curtain raiser.” 

3efore the disbelief and frustration on 
their faces became a solid wall between 
us, I started discussing all the things we 
might put into the song—a welcome to the 
audience, hints of what they were about to 
see, etc. Before long, ideas were pour- 
ing back to me from the boys and girls, 
and faces were showing signs of life and 
eagerness. When the subject of what to 
put in the song was nearing exhaustion, 
I said, “All right. Who can put one of 
these ideas into a sentence, a first line 
Out of several volunteered 
voted on the one that 


for the songz?” 
sentences, we 
sounded best 

I wrote it on the blackboard and we 
chanted it in rhythm so that the following 
lines would pick up the same basic 
rhythm. Soon someone had an idea for a 
second line, then a third line, and so on, 
until we had a full-fledged poem. We 
made adjustments so that all the lines 
had the same rhythm and also rhymed 
(The children insisted that they must 
rhyme. ) 

We were all set to put it to music 
First we chanted the whole thing several 
times, clapping our hands to get the feel 
of the rhythm. Then I said, “Sing the 
first line. Practice it until you have a 
good ture; then raise your hand and we'll 
all listen.” 

You can well imagine the sounds that 
came from the room at that point, with 
forty-five or fifty children all singing 
different tunes. But out of the bedlam 
came a raised hand, and we all stopped 
to listen. We heard several tunes before 
we voted on the one we liked best. Then 





Ithaca College 
School of Music 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
Craig McHenry, Dean 


Curricula in Music and 
Music Education Leading 
to the degrees: 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
BACHELOR OF MUSIC 
BACHELOR OF FINE ARTS 
MASTER OF SCIENCE 


The Bachelor of Arts (College of Arts and 
Sciences) with a Music Minor 


One of the oldest and most distinguished 
music schools 

Adherence to its conservatory tradition of 
high performance standards 

An outstanding record of placement 

Well balanced and practical curricula 

Daily choir, orchestra and band rehearsals 

Broad opportunities for developing indi- 
vidual initiative and professional respon- 
sibility 

Desirable living conditions in a _ college 
community having exceptional educa- 
tional and cultural advantages. 

Courses in general education coordinated 
with the major field program 


For Information on Undergraduate Pro- 
grams Write to: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


For Information on Graduate Studies and 
Summer Sessions Write to: 
DIRECTOR OF GRADUATE STUDIES 


Ithaca College, School of Music 
Ithaca, N. Y. 





PLAYGROUND MUSIC 


16-page booklet $1.00. A primary Education 
Program by Carabo-Cone, author “HOW 
TO HELP CHILDREN LEARN MUSIC" 
(Harper, $3.50) .. . Order from Playground 
Music, | Sherbrooke Rd., Scarsdale, New York 
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CHILDREN LOvE | MUSIC 
Give Them a Chance 


Two-Octave Symphonet with Music 
ive Books of Music $1.50 | 
Y Oo MUSIC CO. ($2.65 Value) | 
|| 2821 N. 9th St., Dept. T, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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we all sang it together tintil we knew it 
At this point, I said, “Who wants to try 
a second line?” We let one boy sing the 
second line alone after we had sung the 
first line with him. (I used this method to 
insure continuity between the two lines.) 
Again we voted on the best contribution 
We followed this procedure until the 
song, entitled “Good Evening Friends,” 
was finished. The last line gave us trou- 
ble, for some boys and girls didn’t under- 
stand how to sing an “ending.” Since the 
song was not written in the modern 
idiom, I felt that it must end in a conven- 
tional manner. 

What a thrill that first song was! They 
had written it! The spark had grown into 
a flame. Children had discovered that 
they had the ability to make something 
out of nothing, something that was their 
very own. The authoresses were proud as 
peacocks that their story was developing 
into a full-fledged operetta. One girl who 
had contributed the music for two lines 
of the song came up to me and said, “I 
have an idea for another song. Do you 
want to hear it?” They were “raring to 
go,” and when I asked for volunteers to 
come to early to write the next 
song, all hands went up. 

I worked out a schedule so that we 
could work together in small groups of 
five or six. I wanted each child to get 
a chance to contribute, and the shy 
were overshadowed by the aggressive 
children in a large group. Thus, every 
morning and noon for several weeks, 
they made up songs. By the time “Paper 
Flowers” was finished, they had written 
about a dozen songs which were delight- 
ful in their individuality. They had com- 
posed recitatives, opera style, for the mis- 
erly landlord, the charlatan father, and 
his sweet, flower-girl “daughter,” and 
made up three dances. All members of 
the glee club had helped with at least 
two or three songs 


school 


ones 


+ 
practicing this operetta 
than any I had been 
through before. The excitement of doing 
their own operetta continued. Since they 
had created it, they knew it and loved it. 
The sense of responsibility that they had 
gained in realizing their own abilities in 
the creative line spread to a sense of 
responsibility in working with a group. 
One of the “problem boys” became a help 
in maintaining discipline. He felt it was 
“his” show and he wanted it to be good. 
Another boy who had contributed many 
lines of the songs announced one day 
that he’s almost decided to become a 
writer! Still another boy who had always 
refused to sing alone conceded that it was 
fun when he got the role of a policeman, 
and had to sing a song that he had helped 
compose. A talented girl who had been 
only a domineering influence learned how 
to channel that part of her personality 
into leadership, as she practically took 
over composition of the dances for the 
“chorus girls.” One boy who had never 
learned to work with others finally 
learned to accept the fact that his ideas 
could be used part of the time, but not all 
of the time. These, and many other sim- 
ilar reactions told me that the operetta 
was a success, even before the perform- 


Needless to say, 


was less tiring 


ance, 
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Play ‘em under water? Well, 
not really. Actually, we don’t 
have to go overboard to tell 
you about Cundy-Bettoney’s 
three rugged models—the 
Century Plastic, Three Star 
Ebonite and Three Star Metal. 


ts made to take it 


These outstanding C-B 
clarinets are famous for 
their resistance to moisture 
and climatic changes. What’s 
more, they maintain their 
excellent playing qualities 
under the toughest conditions 
and the roughest handling 
expected of the student 


musician. 


Write for details today! CUNDY- BETTONEY 
Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 


Friends and colleagues have asked if | 
considered such a big project worth the 
Granting the thrill of getting a 
taste of “creating something,” they have 
said, “Do children really learn enough 
musically to spend that much time on it?” 
I think they do 

First of all, composing a song destroys 
much of the mystery of notes. As the boys 
and girls watch me writing down the 
notes as they sing them, they are taking 
part in the most basic experience in music 

that of creating pleasing sounds out of 
nothing but their voices. Second, 
they are made more aware of the reason 
for musical notation, and the value of 
learning to read music accurately. (How 
insulted they were if I wrote an incorrect 
note and thereby left to posterity a false 
impression of what they had composed!) 
They begin to understand more clearly 
why notes go up and down, and why some 
notes must be half notes, some quarter 
notes, etc. They see that it is essential to 
use just certain notes and note values in 
order to reproduce exactly what they have 
sung. They discover the feeling of domi- 
nant to tonic in the ending of a song, and 
that certain chords accompany certain 
notes. They learn from first-hand experi 
ence why songs are marked two/four, 
three/four, etc. They learn how 
can be made to express the various emo 
tions of gayety, etc. As they 
copied the songs on huge pieces of card 
board to decorate the auditorium, they 
got a practical experience, made more 
meaningful because it was their music, in 
the whys and wherefores of notation. 

“Why write an operetta,” some have 
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Tested, Proven, 
Real Money-Makers 
Everything you need 
in one boo 
@ List of suggested music 
@ Dialogue, cast of charac- 
ters 
Dance routines 
Audience Program 
Photos, sketches of stage 
settings, etc. 
Publicity write-ups, ads 
Ideas for scenery panels 
patr fotic 
com- 


“America” 
theme. Ideal for 
mencement, etc. 
“More fun than a Circus” 
. . @ gala performance 
that will pack the audi- 
torium. 
“Steppin’ Out” . . . Musi- 
cal Variety Show with 
Japanese, Italian and 
American backgrounds. 
“Show Business” . . 
TV Variety Show 
Talent Hunts, ete. 
“Off the Records” , 
Phonograph records come 
to life. Maximum enter- 
tainment, Minimum effort! 
“Flying High” .. . lets 
your musical imagination 
soar with air travel theme. 


$1.75 per cop 
(plus pestegel 
WENGER 
EQUIPMENT Co. 


— 
with 


MUSIC 


13 Wenger Bldg. Owatonna, Minnesota 
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The Time -Tested 
Basic Introduction 
To All Music... 


Not just another “pre-band” course, 
but an easy-to-teach method combin- 
ing vocal, rhythm, biowing and finger- 
ing techniques—a basic, “legitimate” 
foundation for ALL music! Proven 
successful in thousands of schools over 
many years 


The Song Flute features an excep- 
tionally well-balanced scale, comfort- 
ably spaced tone holes, simple one- 
piece construction. Even 3rd and 4th 
graders find the Song Flute easy and 
fun to play! 


Act now to insure the future of your 
bands and orchestras with the time- 
tested, practical Song Flute — Beat 
Response method! 


COMPLETE COURSE 
includes Classbooks 
1 and Il, Teaching 
M |, “Gradve- 
tion” Certificates. 





Continental Music 
Evanston, Ili. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


SEND 
TODAY 

FOR FREE 
BROCHURE! 











CONTINENTAL MUSIC 
717 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


Please send full information on the 
Song Flute — Beat Response Method: 


Name 
Address 
City 


asked. “All of this can be done in smaller 
projects.” It seems to me that the magic 
quality of a project such as this is that 
it uses the whole person. The mind, the 
emotions, the imagination, the working 
together in a group, and the projection 
of all this to others (the audience) is 
such a total experience that its impact 
is lasting and positive 

At any rate, the impact is obviously 
stronger than any other experience I have 
had with children. Proof of this comes 
when children who helped write “Paper 
Flowers,” and “The Dream of Prince 
John” (written the following year) keep 
dropping in to talk about it, and to inquire 
about the operetta we are composing this 
year 

Another comment has been, “But how 
did yeu do it? Did they really write the 
songs? They must have been exceptional 
children !” 

These were not exceptional child-en 
And they really did write the songs. True, 
they had had experiences in making up 
songs in the classroom. But the truth is 
that we are all full of thousands of tunes, 
if we only realize it—adults as well as 
children 
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Only a few things are needed to bring 
these tunes out of the heads of children 
and turn them into songs. There must be 

1. The willingness to let the children 
get started, even though their words or 
melodies don’t meet your own perfection- 
istic standards. This is essential. You 
must quickly give them the feeling that 
they are doing well. The first song may 
not be so good, but they will improve 
remarkably fast unless the children are 
squelched 

2. The ability to write down their songs 
as they are sung. Anyone who can play 
the piano can learn to do this, using 
a piano as a check on accuracy. 


The ability to do nothing beyond 
guiding. Any forcing of an adult’s ideas 
on a child acts as a negative influence on 
his free thinking and originality 

4. The support of the administration 
Some schools consider a sixth-grade glee 
club successful only if it can sing dif- 
ficult compositions in two and three parts. 
Such an administration would not allow 
extra time for this other type of activity. 


Granted these things, children will 
carry the ball. They’ve done it twice in 
our school, and right now they're all afire 
over a trip to another planet via song 
and story! 


—Lots RoMAN, music consultant, North 
School, North Merrick, N.Y. 
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The North Elementary School, with an 
enrollment of about 800 children, is part 
of Union Free School District, where the 
author of this article has taught since 
1947. 

“My job as a consultant,” says Miss 
Roman, “consists of handling all the glee 
clubs, setting up the music curricuium, 
giving classroom teachers ideas for how 
and what to teach in music, and teaching 
any lessons in which they need help 
The idea of having the children ae 
an operetta came after many experiences 
in helping them write songs in the class- 
room—a program supported whole- 
heartedly by the supervising principal, 
Robert F. Zakary, and the building prin- 
cipal, Harold D. Fayette. 

“Song writing was so rewarding for 
the children from so many standpoints 
that writing an operetta seemed the logi- 
cal extension. Presenting it to the parents 
in place of the usual spring concert was 
the next logical step... The children have 
written and performed three operettas 
now: ‘Paper Flowers’ in 1955, ‘The Dream 
of Prince John’ in 1956, and ‘From Den- 
mark to the Stars’ in 1957. 

“We have, by the way, bits of the 
operettas on tape, film and slides, if any- 
one would be interested in seeing or 
hearing them.” ‘The address: North 
School, 1057 Merri« Ave., North Merrick, 
N.Y.) 
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THE ACCORDION TEACHERS GUILD held its seventh annual workshop at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, during the recent convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Music Merchants. The large picture shows a session conducted by John 
Paynter, director of bands, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. In the inset, 


left to right: 


Accordion Teachers Guild president emeritus, Anthony Galla-Rini, 


concert artist and teacher; Mrs. Grace Owen, newly elected president, Tulsa, Oklahoma; 
Sydney B. Dawson, past- -president, Huntington Park, California; Mrs. Lari Holzhauer, 
(also standing in the large picture), executive secretary-editor, Traverse City, Michi- 
gan; Mrs. Joan Cochran, treasurer, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Northwestern University 
School of Music 


Evanston, Illinois George Howerton, Dean 


Orchestral and Band Faculty 


The following teachers of orchestral and band instruments are current or former members of 
the Chicago, NBC, Philadelphia or Rochester Symphony Orchestras or have been featured as 
soloists with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Jill Bailiff, harp Robert Mayer, oboe 
Warren Benfield, string bass Edward Metzenger, timpani 
Frank Crisafulli, trombone Rolf Persinger, viola 

Emil Eck, flute Dudley Powers, violoncello 
Rudolf Fahsbender, string bass Robert Quick, violin 

Philip Farkas, French horn Angel Reyes, violin 

Eduardo Fiorelli, violin Wilbur H. Simpson, bassoon 
Arnold Jacobs, tuba Jerome Stowell, clarinet 
Cecil Leeson, saxophone Donald Whitaker, cornet 


Information on courses and a complete list of musical events for the 1957-58 academic year are available from 
the School of Music Office, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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discover easy 

way to improve 
clarinet section 
tone and tuning 


Bandmasters have found that 
standardizing with Selmer (Paris 
mouthpieces provides a quick, effec- 
tive way to improve clarinet section 
intonation. You can achieve the 
same resuics. First you'll notice a 
marked improvement in response 
But, more important, you'll find 
your group getting noticeably closer 
to the smoothly blended sound 
you're striving for. Precision-made 
from hard-rod rubber (not molded 
to precise, accurate measurements, 
these famous mouthpieces offer a 
surprisingly easy way to improve 
all-around section performance. Try 
one on your own Clarinet, prove to 
your own satisfaction how much 


your group will benefic when you 


Standardize with 


selmer-- 


AVAILABLE IN 
13 FACINGS 


For Bb 
Clarinet 
Each $12.00 


For Eb 
Clarinet 
Each $12.00 


On Sale at Better Music Stores 


Everywhere 
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Miniature Orchestra Comes to Light 


RUTH BIXEL 


oW CAN an instructor in a college 
H music education department ratse 

casual interest of future classroom 
teachers to concerted enthusiasm? Seem- 
ing apathy does not stem from lack of 
response to music but rather from a fail 
ure to understand the importance of music 
in the development of the whole child 
When elementary school teachers fail to 
see sufficient value in a music program 
to include it in their teaching schedule, 
the blame in part must rest on the college 
music education program. Here, the col- 
lege instructor has the opportunity to 
impart to the class her enthusiasm for 
teaching children music. 

With this problem in mind, units of 
study, such as a unit of instruments or a 
study of music related to sixth grade so- 
cial studies, were presented to a group of 
college students enrolled in a music educa- 
tion class. Several students expressed in- 
terest in a unit on the instruments of the 
orchestra and discussed numerous possible 
activities related to such a unit. The idea 
that immediately appealed to the entire 
class was a miniature orchestra with a 
wiring system in which each section of 
the orchestra could be illuminated and 
controlled by a series of switches. The 
wiring of a tiny bulb to each miniature 
stand could make possible the lighting of 
an entire section of the orchestra. The 
lights would be turned on upon recogni- 
tion of the different instruments of the 
orchestra when played on phonograph 
records 


Organization 
rhe novel project released the imagina- 
tion. The class chose a committee of five 
students to plan and direct the construc- 
tion of the orchestra. Several days later 
the committee presented to the class the 


A Lesson in Soldering 


size and scale of the miniature orchestra 
along with samples of several instru- 
ments, players and chairs, which were 
made of chenile craft, wire, and con- 
struction paper. In the project the violin 
which measured 23% inches, was reduced 
to 2% inches. After the committee out- 
lined the types of work to be done, the 
members of the class chose the area in 
which they were most interested. Some 
decided they would like to make stringed 


instruments, others woodwinds, and still 
others the remaining instruments, cliairs, 
players and music stands. The men in the 
class agreed to construct the three- by 
four-foot plywood floor and to do the 
wiring. 

In the initial stage of construction of 
the orchestra the class met during the 
regularly scheduled periods to work on 
the project, enabling the planning com- 
mittee to give closer supervision and 
direction. The music education room soon 
became a work room, with students shar- 
ing the responsibilities, and working 
during their free hours to complete the 
project. After the instruments and the 
rest of the figures were completed, several 
girls offered their assistance in sanding 
the floor and helped with the wiring. 
The instructor of physics and the director 
of the college radio program were both 


Working the Lights 


helpful in offering suggestions for wiring 
The class recorded several selections of 
classical music on tape for convenience 
in classroom use and for demonstrations 
to be given to other groups 


Reaction 


The news spread from the music build- 
ing to the other departments of the col- 
lege. Faculty members dropped in, and 
enthusiastic discussions drew students 
from all departments of the college. The 
chapel committee requested a demonstra- 
tion of our miniature orchestra to the 
entire student body. And so, upon the 
request of the chapel committee, the first 
demonstration of the orchestra was given 
in a regular college chapel period. After 
a few devotional thoughts on “Players in 
God’s Orchestra,” members of the class 
introduced the conductor and the instru 
ments of the miniature orchestra by the 
use of the controlled switches, lighting 
the different instruments. Two students 
controlled the fifteen switches, flashing on 
the lights for the bassoon and for the 
double basses with the opening notes of 
a symphonic composition. Flutes and 
other instruments followed. The students 
and faculty were most enthusiastic over 
the demonstration and responded with 
remarks such as “I learned a lot from just 
one demonstration,” and “That was a 
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most unusual project; are you giving the 
program elsewhere?” 

We planned the project for children in 
the sixth grade and were eager to find 
out how the orchestra would appeal to 
them. A committee taped the “Chinese 
Dance” and “Waltz of the Flowers” from 
the Nutcracker Suite for presentation in 
the upper grades. Our students gave four- 
teen demonstrations in neighboring 
schools 

At each place visited the principal and 
teachers would ask, “Do you have time to 
show it to one more group?” The chil- 
dren thoroughly enjoyed the music and 
the flashing of lights. At each demon 
stration, children of the sixth grades were 
able to recognize the entrance of different 
instruments and enjoyed turning on the 
switches themselves at the right time. No 
other activity in our music education pro- 
gram has ever excited so much enthusi 
asm and comment 


Evaluation 


In evaluating the project the class 
agreed that the time spent on the mini- 
ature orchestra was enjoyable and reward- 
ing. Some of the comments of the class 
following the completion of the miniature 
orchestra were: 

Attitudes: 

(1) “It was a lot of work and used a 
lot of time, but it was an enjoyable and 
a good learning experience. A _ project 
which calls for the least work is not 
always the most profitable.” 


(2) “Working on the miniature orches 
tra taught me patience and cooperation. 
It gave me a closer insight into the per- 
sonalities of the classmates.” 


Musical Growth 

(1) “I am able now to distinguish one 
instrument from the other without much 
difficulty. It helps me to appreciate the 
orchestra more.” 

(2) “When making the small scores I 
found that there is a movable C clef, 
something of which I had never heard.” 

(3) “It created a desire to teach a unit 
of instruments and the orchestra while 
teaching other things within the school.” 

(4) “It has made me want to discover 
the best way of teaching music where the 
possibilities are little because of lack of 
equipment.” (This from a student who is 
planning to teach in South America.) 

(5) One of the students summarized 
her evaluation in these words: “. . . of 
course, the full appreciation of the minia- 
ture orchestra came when it was all 
finished, and we had our turns at switch- 
ing on the various instruments as they 
took the lead in a symphonic number. 
That really helped me to become aware 
of the tones of the different instruments.” 


In conclusion, we found that the unit 
of study of orchestral instruments and 
particularly the construction of the 
orchestra contributed greatly to the stu- 
dent’s musical growth and provided inter- 
est and inspiration for the general music 
program. 

—RutuH Brxet, teacher of organ, theory 
and music education, Tabor College, Hills- 
boro, Kans. 
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INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR MUSIC EDUCATION 


Third International Conference 


On the Role ani Place of Music in the Education of Youth and Adults 
Under the auspices of UNESCO 


COPENHAGEN, 31 July to 7 August 1958 





SUBJECTS: 

(1) New Trends in Music and Music Education in Different Countries 
and Continents. 

2) Music of the Eastern and Western World as a Means of Inter- 
national Understanding. 

(3) The Role of Technical Media (Gramophone, Radio, TV and Film) 
in Music Education. 


WORKSHOPS: 

(1) Music Education in Elementary Schools. 

(2) Music Education in High Schools. 

(3) Music Education in Colleges, Academies, Conservatories and Uni- 
versities. 

(4) Individual and Private Music Instruction. 

(5) Music Education in Society—Music in the Community Life. 


COMMITTEES: 

(1) School Music Curricula. 

(2) Musical Training of the General Teacher. 

(3) The Training of School Music Educators. 

(4) The Training of Teachers for Private Music Instruction. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY: A meeting of the General Assembly of the 
International Society for Music Education will be held during the 
period of the Conference. Items for the Agenda must be received not 
later than March 31st, 1958. 


MEMBERSHIP and REGISTRATION FEE: Membership subscription 
U. S. $3.00 (or the equivalent in other currency). Members of the ISME 
will be entitled to participate in the Conference on payment of a regis- 
tration fee of U.S. $5.00. 


For further particulars apply to: 


Dr. Egon Kraus, Secy. General 
K6éln-Klettenberg 
Manderscheider Strasse 35 
Germany 
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SERGE! RACHMANINOFF (A Lifetime 
n Music), by Sergei Bertensson and 
Jay Leyda. (New York: New York 
University Press) 

A new volume from the New York Uni- 

vere Press, “Sergei Rachmaninoff,” 

sub-titleu “A Lifetime in Music,” au 
thored by Sergei Bertensson and Jay 

Leyda, reveals the Russian musical 

Titan in several surprising aspects of 

his brilliant career as composer, pianist 

and conductor. 

To the American public, as to the rest 
of the world, Rachmaninoff was a famil 
iar figure for many years in the three- 
fold manifestations of his genius. But 
little was known of the processes and 
compulsions of an inner life which pro- 
duced these colossal achievements. Nor 
has there heretofore been granted an 
admiring public more than a modicum 
of information concerning his private 
life as boy, man, husband, father and 
friend. 

In this book there emerges a rare 
view of the man in his more intimate 
and personal relationships. However, 
the most striking aspect of the narra- 
tive appears in its revelation of the 
creative travail and incessant practice 
which filled his days, plus the life-long 
conflict between his development as a 
composer and the ceaseless activity as a 
concert pianist. The struggle to inte- 
grate his abundant gifts into a workable 
and harmonious whole never ended, and 
its torments are copiously shown in the 
letters with which this book teems. 

Conspicuous, also, is the indication of 
an unfailing modesty—indeed, lack of 
confidence in his own powers—which 
characterized the Rachmaninoff person 
ality all his life, despite the towering 
successes that steadily crowned his ef- 
forts. Though wounded by critical com- 
ment from outside, it was his own self- 
criticism which proved the more oner- 
ous and often caused acute discourage 
ment. 

Russian to the core of his being, he 
never recovered from exile from his 
native land and the home he so deeply 
loved. The political chaos following 
Revolution, in his words, “swooped down 
on us like a thunderstorm! It’s no 
longer good to be living on this earth.” 
With uncanny prescience he added, “And 
it seems to me that the worst times are 
still ahead.” 

The reader will delight in the rare 
photographs and other material gleaned 
from the Rachmaninoff Archives in the 
Library of Congress. The book is rich, 
also, in allusions to his association with 
the “greats” of his day—with the 
Tschaikowsky brothers, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, Soriabin, Glauzonov, Stravinsky; 
with Chekhov, Fokine, Kreisler, Hof- 
mann, and notably the incomparable 
Chaliapin, whose death came as a 
shattering blow to Rachmaninoff. 

AJtogether the Rachmaninoff biog- 
raphy is a chronicle to charm and hold 
the reader. If one could wish for more, 
it would be that Mme. Rachmaninoff, his 
wife from early youth, might have “come 
alive” more vividly. Although we grow 
to feel some acquaintance with the two 
daughters, Natalia Rachmaninoff re- 
mains a somewhat shadowy figure to the 
end—E.S.B. 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIAN MUSIC, by 
Richard Anthony Leonard. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company) 

One cannot escape the impression that 

the recent spate of hpoks on Russian 

music indicates, at least in some degree, 

a desire to revive and preserve the 

greatness which once emanated from 

that far-flung land before it became the 
harshly-regimented home of Commu- 
nism. Richard Anthony Leonard’s newly- 
released volume does nothing to lessen 
that impression, although obviously 
comprehensive enough to cover not alone 
the musical history of a resplendent 
past but also that which is presently be- 
ing made under modern conditions in 
the USSR. 

Yhe Leonard work is a vastly rich 
compilation of material which should 
grace the bookshelves of every music 
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lover. In scope it spans a period far 
ante-dating the emergence of Russian 
music as the West knows it best—the 
hundred years from Glinka to our own 
day—and reaches back to its rudiment- 
ary beginnings in the tenth century 
when Christianity was introduced in 
Russia and “the Byzantine chant brought 
to a pagan land.” 

Musical giants of the nineteenth cen- 
tury are amply discussed, often reveal- 
ing new views of both personality and 
work. Glinka, Balakirev, Cui, Musorg- 
sky, Borodin, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Tschai- 
kowsky—all are presented in fresh per- 
spective with renewed appreciation of 
their respective virtues and frailties. 
The current century is served with stud- 
ies of such well-known men of genius 
as Scriabin, Rachmaninoff, and Strav- 
insky, concluding with evaluation of the 
work of Prokofiev, Shostakovich, Kha- 
chaturyan and their contemporaries of 
the Soviet Union. 

A fascinating volume from cover to 
cover, this book is a distinguished con- 
tribution to the music literature of our 
time.—E.S.B 


THE FLEXIBLE SCHOOL: A GUIDE TO 
SCHOOL PLANNING, by Department 
of Elementary School Principals. 
(Washington, D.C.: National Education 
Association) 72 pp., single copy $1.25; 
quantity orders for shipment to one 
address at following discounts: book- 
stores and other agencies, 20 percent; to 
others ordering 2-9 copies, 10 percent; 
10 or more copies, 20 percent. 

Originally published in March 1955 by 
the New York State Association of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, because of its 
especially fine contribution to educa- 
tional literature, the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA, has re- 
printed the document in revised form for 
distribution to its 16,000 members. 

The reader will find much pertinent 
material. A list of the chapter contents 
is as follows: (1) A World of Change, 
(2) Understanding Change, (3) Are You 
a Flexible Person, (4) It Takes Planning, 
(5) Staff Leadership, (6) Facility of 
Change, (7) Taking Stock, (8) A Look 
Forward, (9) Bibliography. 

The function of education, says the 
booklet, is no longer merely to transmit 
the culture of one generation to another. 
To serve a society in which change is a 
constant factor, our schools need to be 
flexible. They need to be keyed to change. 
Biggest dilemma facing the administrator 
who would depart from an accepted educa- 
tional formula is this: While schools must 
keep pace with technological advances 
and changes in living, they cannot safely 
range very far from the credos, taboos, 
and timidities of the communities they 
serve. Here, too, adds the booklet, the 
solution lies in flexibility. This includes 
flexibility of leadership, personnel, tools 
and curriculum. To achieve this flexibility, 
suggests the booklet, the schools must 
shift from the “I know” approach to the 
“let’s see” approach. They must put em- 
phasis upon “experimentalism and ex- 
ploration rather than upon unquestioned 
factual data.” 

“Such a program,” states the booklet, 
“will require mature administrators and 
mature teachers. They will be adults who 


will not manipulate others to meet their 
own needs or ends ... They will realize 
that ‘love is not enough’ in working with 
children in our society. Rather, they will 
recognize the importance of being experts 
on human growth, of being alert to the 
vast changes brought about so rapidly in 
our society. These adults will combine 
their knowledge of human growth and 
the society in which we live to help pro- 
vide the experiences children need to 
enable them to become mature responsible 
persons in the tomorrow no one can 
foresee.”—V.L. 


BANDS OF AMERICA, by H. W. 
Schwartz. (Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day & Co., Inc.) 320 pp., $5.00. 

Harry Schwartz makes a commendable 
contribution to the literature of Amer- 
ican music which should be appreciated 
by all musicians, students and music 
lovers, and especially the devotees of 
the wind band. In the century span from 
Gilmore to Goldman, with a chapter re- 
garding the famed and debated Antoine 
Jullien which serves as a prologue for 
the succeeding fifteen chapters, the 
author deals with major events and lead- 
ing characters in the “Golden Age of 
Band Music.” Unless, like Mr. Schwartz, 
you have been a long-time student in 
this area of American life, you will be 
surprised to find how much the book 
adds to your store of knowledge. Good 
reading and a valuable addition to your 
library.—C.V.B. 


ORCHESTRAL BOWINGS, by Elizabeth 
H. Green. (Ann Arbor, Mich.: Ann 
Arbor Publishers) 107 pp., no price in- 
dicated. 

Copyright 1949 and 1957, this book whose 

author is associate professor of music 

education, University of Michigan, is 
concerned chiefly with teaching use of 
the bow to young and older students of 
string instruments. Full title of the 
revised and enlarged book, as recopy- 
righted in 1957, “Orchestral Bowings and 

Routines.” Chapters: (1) The Essence 

of Orchestral Bowings, (2) The Fourteen 

Basie Bowings, (3) The “Artistic” Bow- 

ings, (4) Style and Bowing, (5) The Ef- 

fective Tricks of the Trade Orchestrally, 

(6) Words for the Prospective Teacher 

Concerning the Several Phases of Or- 

chestral Instruction. Appendix: Glos- 

sary, Index of Examples, — Example, 

Fully Bowed, Problem Sheets for Bow- 

ing. Planographed; paper cover. 

Says the author, “The book is practical 
for use by school orchestra conductors, 
by music education classes in moethods 
for the instrumental teacher, by classes 
in orchestral conducting, and by players 
in orchestras. The book is also being 
used in college classes in the theory 
departments in orchestration to acquaint 
the student-composer with bowings 
and orchestral routines.” Used and 
highly regarded by leading authorities 
on string instruction—Z.P.W. 


BAND PROMOTION, by H. & A. Selmer, 

Inc. (Elkhart, Indiana) 54 pp. 

A public relations handbook for school 
band directors—said to be the first such 
manual in this field—is now available to 
directors throughout the country. The 
book is entitled: “How To Promote Your 
Band: A Manual of Publie Relations for 
the School Band Director.” 

_ Selmer President Jce Grolimund notes 
in a foreword to the manual that “there 
is a wealth of material to assist the band 
director with his pedagogy, but there has 
not been a publication to aid him in other 
areas—in gaining the confidence and co- 
operation of those with whom he lives 
and works in the school and in the com- 
munity at large. We have attempted to 
help fill this need.” 

In addition to the chapter on the prep- 
aration and distribution of publicity re- 
leases, the Selmer handbook contains a 
section offering sample news and feature 
stories. In connection with this material, 
the handbook warns that “publicity, in 
itself, does not constitute public relations. 
It is not the ultimate goal of public rela- 
CONTINUED ON PAGE SEVENTY-SEVEN 
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THE STUDY OF FUGUE 
By Alfred Mann $8.00 


This definitive book is a “must” on fugal teaching from its very beginning to 
the present for both music student and music lover. Illustrated with more than 
200 musical examples, the book begins with an historical survey which shows 
tke origin and development of all the concepts, rules and practices in the study 
of the fugue. 


The second section is composed of selected translations—with introduction, 
critical commentary, and musical examp!es—of the four classical works which 
have become the basis of the study of fugue: Steps to Parnassus by Johann 
Josef Fux; Treatise on Fugue by Wilhelm Friedrich Marpurg; Fundamental 
and Practical Essay on Fugal Counterpoint by Giambattista Martini; and The 
Study of Composition by Johann Georg Albrechtsberger. 


... a synthesis of fugal teaching with its own reference library built in . . . 
Mann keeps the subject important—history speaks for the author.”—Dr. Kunrad 


Kvan, Chairman, Douglass College Music Department. 


TRAINING THE BOY’S 
CHANGING VOICE 


By Duncan McKenzie $3.75 


Here is the first book ever to cover fully the important 
question of how the youthful singer can continue singing 
during the two or three years that his voice is changing. 
Not so long ago many authorities would have phrased it 
“whether he can continue singing.” For the traditional 
(English) theory is that the safe method is simply for 
the boy wot to sing during this period. The more modern 
(American) theory, evolved from the junior high school 
music program, has developed the so-called “alto-tenor” 
plan, which allows him to continue singing. 


In balancing the advantages of the alto-tenor plan 
against those of other methods, the author, an experi- 
enced and well-known musician, presents a detailed de- 
scription of how the plan works, with many case 
histories to document his conclusions. He cites in detail 
the experience of many choral organizations, both 
secular and religious, in England, in Canada, in several 
American states. A book fascinating to read and 
eminently practical to use. 


. Should be required reading for all vocal teachers 
and musical educators generally.”—Library Journal 





RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE LISTENER’S 
MUSICAL COMPANION 
By B. H. Haggin $6.00 


“A unique book, one that will be a help and joy to many 
people.”"—New York Times Book Review 


It never attempts to force upon you the writer's opinion 
of a piece of music, It never once assumes that reading 
about music can take the place of hearing music. But if 
you will let Mr. Haggin’s book be your companion as 
you listen to the many musical works discussed, you 
will surely find yourself understanding more, enjoying 
more of many works by many composers than you have 
ever done before. And, the book concludes with 113 
pages of listings of the finest recordings available of 


every work discussed. 


Says Mark Van Doren: “It is Haggin at his best... . 
There is no critic more illuminating, none as infectious 
when it comes to praise of masterpieces. . . . The plan 
of the book is delightful: an introduction on the func- 
tion of the critic, then chapters on the meaning and 
form of music, then chapters on composers, then a final 
chapter on criticism, and last the notes on recorded 


performances.” 





New Brunswick, New Jersey 





November-December, Nineteen Fifty-seven 
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MENC AUDIT REPORT, 1956-1957 


Summary of the Report of Audit for the Fiscal Year Ending 
June 30, 1957, by Floyd W. Bush, Certified Public Accountant 





Executive Committee 
Music Educators National Conference 
A Department of the National Education 


Washington, D. ¢ 


Association 


Gentlemen: 

I have examined the balance sheet of Music Educators National 
Conference as of June 30, 1957 and the related statement of 
income and expense for the year then ended. The examination 
was made in accordance with generaily accepted auditing stand- 
ards, and accordingly included such other auditing procedures as 
we considered necéssary in the circumstances. 

In my opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and statement 
of income and expense present fairly the financial position of 
Music Educators National Conference at June 30, 1957, and the 
results of its operations for the year then ended, in accordance 
with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis 
consistent with that of the preceding year, except for the dif- 
ferent treatment for the reserve for valuation of the inventory of 
publications as reflected by the balance sheet. 

FLoyp W. BusH 
Certified Public Accountant 


Dated at Arlington, Virginia 
luguet 15, 1957 


BALANCE SHEET 
ASSETS 
General Fund 


Office Cash Fund 
American Security and Trust Company 


50.00 
On Deposit 50,488.28 


Coat 10,000.00 


U.S. Government Savings Bonds, Series K 
60,633.25 
17,084.36 

5265.00 


ounts Receivable 


Less Reserve for Bad Debts 


16,559.36 


Inventories 9,362.90 


Office Equipment 16,6086. 


Less Reserve for Depreciation 3,852. 


12,753.7 
Prepaid Postage and Postage Deposits 01 c 
1957-58 Official Meetings ,32.91 


1958 Pre-Convention Fxpense 360.00 
363. 


Prepaid Expense 
Prepaid Expense 
Other Prepaid Expense 

ian 


Prepaid Expense—Air Travel ¢ 426 


$ 2,143.5 
lotal General Fund $101,457 
Life Membership Fund 

Cash on Deposit—Continental 
und Trust Comp ny 
Dues Receivable 


National Bank 
8 17,311.00 


8,381.00 


! 
I}linois 


$ 25,692.00 


Assets $127,149.83 


Total 


LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 


General Fund 
Miscellaneous Accounts Pa: ble g 
State and Organizational Avcounts Payable 


7,409.61 
1,238.00 


$ 58,647.61 
73,708.61 


19,101.61 


$ 92,810.22 


Operating Reserve—Balance July 1, 1956 s 


Plus Excess of Income over Expense 


$101,457.83 
25,692.00 


Total General Fund 
Reserve for Life Membership Fund 


$127,149.83 


Total Liabilities and Reserves 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 
INCOME 


41,170.00 
190.00 


Active and Partial Dues 

Contributing Dues 

Contribution to General Fund by American Music Confer- 
5,000.00 


$ 46,360.00 


ence. 


74,861.27 
45,087 36 
1,112.67 


17,597.68 


Music Educators Journal Advertising 
Music Educators Journal Subscriptions 
Mailing Lists 

Publications 


$138,648.98 


280.24 
352.92 


410.24 


Income from Life Membership Fund g 
Inverest 

Miscellaneous 

$ 1,043.40 
$ 14,502.77 


$204,555.15 


Net Credit from 1957 Conventions 


rotal Income 


EXPENSES 
Salaries x 
Contribution to Retirement Fund of National Education 
Association for Benefit of MENC Employees 
Rent 628.00 
Telephone and Telegraph 1,072.66 
Executive Office Travel $4,429.95 
2,409.14 
975.82 
623.06 
433.10 
2? OG4.61 
936.03 
2? 530.82 


87,136.60 


1,701.26 


Printing and Supplies 

General Office Expense 

Auditing and Legal 

Insurance 

Social Security Tax 

Depreciation of Office Equipment 
General and Promotional Mailing 


$104,941.03 
Music Educators Journal Expense 
Composition, Engraving, Paper, Printing, Binding, 


Mailing $ 


Commissions on Subscriptions 


and 
49,612.06 


954.30 
$ 50,566.36 


Printing and Other Expenses of Miscellaneous Publications 
Music Educa- 
$ 1,058.43 
8,976.46 


2,036.79 


Printing Costs—Journal of Research in 
tion 
Printing Costs—Other Publications 


P« stage 
$ 12,071.68 


6,308.73 
892.71 
2,754.09 
400.00 
1,026.52 
2,240.99 
190.62 
1,122.40 
2,842.41 


96.00 


$ 17,874.47 


Membership Promotion and Processing Materials § 
Committees, Commissions and Projects 

Official Meetings Expense 

National Music Council 

National President's Expense $ 
Operating and Administrative Expenses of Divisions 

Bad Debts Charged Off 
Repairs and Maintenance 
Moving Expenses 
Miscellaneous 


Office 


Total Expense. 


$185,453.54 


Excess of Income over Expense $ 19,101.61 


Music Educators Journal 





tions program, although it can be an im- 
portant part of such programs if it is 
based on the worthwhile and constructive 
effort that, alone, makes a public relations 
program valid and effective.” 

A feature of the 54-page handbook is a 
series of case histories supplied by band 
directors in different sections of the coun- 
try and recording highly successful public 
relations programs undertaken by school 
bands and parents’ organizations. 

Tne handvook was prepared for Selmer 
by The Philip Lesly Company, public 
relations firm of Chicago, New York and 
Los Angeles.—C.V.B. 


> 


{The following books which merit at- 
tention of Journal readers were not re- 
ceived in time for more than a listing 
in this issue. Many of the titles will be 
given further mention in a later issue of 
the MEJ, and some will have review in 
the Journal of Research in Music Edu- 
cation.] 


PAGANINI, the Genoese, by G. I. C. de 
Courcy (Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press.) Two volumes. The set 
$12.50. 


UNTUNE THE SKY. Poems of Music 
and the Dance. Compiled by Helen 
Plotz. Illustrated with wood engravings 
by Clare Leighton. (New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company.) 162 pp., $3.50. 


THE ESSENCE OF MUSIC and Other 
Papers, by Ferruccio Busoni. Trans- 
lated from the German by Rosa- 
mond Ley. (New York: Philosophica 
Library.) 204 pp., $6.00. 


MAN AND HIS MUSIC. The Sonata 
Principle (from c. 1750), by Wilfrid 
Mellers. Third volume of four in the 
historical series “The Story of Musical 
Experience in the West.” (Fair Lawn, 
N.J.: Essential Books, Inc.) 237 pp. 
Illustrated. $7.00. 


BUILDING A CHURCH CHOIR. By 
Harry Robert Wilson and Jack Law- 
rence Lyall. (Minneapolis: Hall & Mc- 
Creary Company, Division of Schmitt 
Publications, Inc.) 192 pp. Appendix 
and bibliography. $4.00. 


SYMPHONY CONDUCTORS OF THE 
U.S.A. Thirty-two biographies and 
over 400 thumbnail sketches, by Hope 
Stoddard, associate editor of the Inter- 
national Musician. (New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company.) 406 pp. $5.00. 


FOR YOU. By Ethel Crowninshield. 
Stories, songs, rhythm and dramatiza- 
tion with attractive illustrations by 
Lietta. Book is designed for home and 
school. (Boston: The Boston Music 
Co.) 35 pp. $3.00. 


MUSIC: THE LISTENER’S ART. By 
Leonard G. Ratner. Illustrated with 
musical notes and halftones. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc.) 
375 pp. $7.50. 


THE OXFORD EASY ANTHEM BOOK, 
A Collection of Fifty Anthems. Com- 
piled in conjunction with the Com- 
mittee on Public Worship and Aids to 
Devotion of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland. (New York: 
Oxford University Press.) 186 pp. $3.00. 


HANDBOOK FOR APPLIED MUSIC, 
Grades 7-12. Published by the Bureau 
of Secondary Curriculum Development, 
New York State Education Department, 
Albany, 1957. Prepared with coopera- 
tion of the State Advisory Commit- 
tee on Music Education: Alexander 
Capurso, Francis H. Diers, Craig Mc- 
Henry, Elvin L. Freeman, Helen Hos- 
mer, Emma Sheehy, Peter J. Wilhousky. 
With Mr. Freeman as coordinator, some 
fifty members of the New York State 
School Music Association assisted in 
compilation of the lists of music and 
materials included in the 183-page book. 
Consultant and advisor in all stages of 
the project was Joseph G. Saetviet, 
New York’s state supervisor of music 
education. 
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MAN AND HIS MUSIC. Romanticism 


and the Twentieth Century, by Wilfrid 
Mellers. Fifth volume in the historical 
series, “The Story of Musical Experi- 
ence in the West.” 236 pp. Illustrated. 
$7.00. 


SOME ASPECTS OF MUSICOLOGY. 
Three essays by Arthur Mendel, Curt 
Sachs, Carroll C. Pratt. (New York: 
The Liberal Arts Press.) 88 pp. Paper 
cover. $1.25. 


MODERN MUSIC. A Popular Guide to 
Greater Musical Enjoyment, by John 
Tasker Howard @nd James Lyon. Re- 
vised edition, 1957. First edition, 1942, 
published as “This Modern Music.” 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany.) 202 pp. Illustrated with repro- 
ductions of photographs. $3.95. 


A MOZART LETTER BOOK. Edited by 
Max Kenyon. (Westport, Conn.: As- 
sociated Booksellers.) 158 pp. Illus- 
trated with reproductions of etchings, 
paintings, photographs. $4.00. 


MUSIC IN YOUR LIFE. The Lives of 
Great Composers. By Delos Smith. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers.) 272 
pp. 45 composers with Giovanni Pier- 
luigi da Palestrina (1525-1594) to 
George Gershwin (1898-1937). $3.95. 


THE MUSICIANS GUIDE, 1957. “A 
complete Directory of the World of 
Music—Education, Industry, Profes- 
sions.” (New York: Music Information 
Service, 1697 Broadway.) Enlarged and 
expanded over previous issues both as 
to page size and range of coverage. 


864 pp. $10.00. 


LEARNING MUSIC, a recent contribu- 
tion to the “work text” music series pub- 
lished by the Steck Company, Austin, 
Tex., is authored by Lena Milam, director 
of Music Education, Beaumont, Texas, 
Public Schools. The seven units of the 
book comprise: I, Reading Music; II, In- 
strumental Music; III, Singing Different 
Songs; IV, Rhythm in Music; V, Learn- 
ing Chromatics; VI, Scales and Keys; 
VII, Listening to Music. Practical fea- 
tures of the book include work sheets 
which are bound in throughout the text. 
Also included with the volume, but not 
bound in, are eight test sheets. 96 pages 
with heavy paper cover. A section of the 
piano keyboard is printed in actual size 
on the inside of the front cover. For a 
single copy postpaid, send $.64 in cash 
to the Steck Company, Austin 61, Texas. 


MUSIC JOURNAL ANNUAL, Impressive 
as a compilation of information of value 
to music educators and students of music 
education, as well as suppliers of the 
field, is this 1957 Annual. Music Journal 
is now combined with the Educational 
Music Magazine, for more than three 
decades a periodical of stature and pres- 
tice, established and published by the 
Educational Music Bureau of Chicago. 

It is worthy of note that the editors 
and publishers of the merged Music 
Journal and Educational Music Maga- 
zine are carrying on and extending one 
of the distinctive services for which the 
“EMM” and its former publisher, Edu- 
cational Music Bureau, are widely re- 
garded. This is the cataloguing and 
dissemination of information regarding 
all worthy available music education 
materials. The Annual gives graded list- 
ings of some 5,000 instrumental and 
vocal music titles, some 900 record al- 
bums, a selection of more than 150 books 
on music, besides many articles and 
special features including pictures and 
biographical sketches of forty contem- 
porary composers. And of course adver- 
tisements galore representing most of 
the important publishers and manufac- 
turers of the period. 

Price of the book is $3.00—and worth 
it. To subscribers to the Music Journal 
and EMM combinative, new or renewals 
($3.00), the Annual is available for 
$1.00. Address: Music Journal-Educa- 
tional Music Magazine, Delaware Water 


Gap, Pa. 


Timely Books from the 


McGRAW-HILL 
<M SERIES IN MUSIC 


MUSEC: The Listener’s Art 
By LEONARD G. RATNER, Professor of 
Music, Stanford University. 384 pages, 
$7.50. 

Designed to enrich the listener’s 
enjoyment and understanding of 
music, so that he can better ana- 
lyze, evaluate and appreciate the 
music he hears. The approach leads 
from impression, to evaiuation, and 
insight into the qualities and struc- 
ture of music. It orients the reader 
in theoretic, stylistic, and historic 
aspects of music, stressing the rela- 
tion between musical techniques 
and expression. 


WHAT TO LISTEN FOR 
IN MUSIC 

By AARON COPLAND. New Revised Edi- 
tion. 307 pages, $3.95. 

A revision of the book that Deems 
Taylor has called “the best book 
of its kind I have ever seen”... 
a revision that has considerably 
broadened its scope. Two new 
chapters on contemporary and film 
music have been added, along with 
changes bringing the text up to 
date, and clarifying some original 
points. Here is an ideal text for 
courses in the teaching of music as 
a cultural and nonprofessional 
subject. 


BASIC COUNTERPOINT 
By HAROLD F. ATKISSON, formerly of Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 184 pages, $5.00 
A concise, simple, practical manual 
for every music major. It surveys 
contrapuntal practices of the 16th, 
17th and 18th centuries, ranging 
from two part composition in the 
style of the 16th Century ecclesias- 
tical composers to the composition 
of a four voice fugue in the style 
of the 18th Century. The tech- 
niques of polyphonic composition 
of both major, periods are pre- 
sented in a continuous unit and in 
historical continuity. 


ORCHESTRATION: 

A Practical Handbook 

By JOSEPH WAGNER. Ready in January. 
The first truly practical guide to 
scoring for the orchestra—a self- 
sufficient handbook designed to 
meet the teaching requirements at 
all academic levels. It presupposes 
no previous knowledge or orches- 
tration experience. From a histori- 
cal background and survey of every 
instrument, it ranges to a detailed 
and outlined plan for orchestral 
scoring. Here is the only work that 
consistently demonstrates the scor- 
ing of identical examples for 
strings, wood-winds, brass, and the 
full orchestra according to a com- 
pletely new plan. 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL —— 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE MENG CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


THE FOLLOWING AMENDMENTS, recommended by the Committee on Constitution and By- 
laws, have been approved by the Board of Directors for presentation to the members of the 
MENC for vote at the biennial meeting to be held in Los Angeles, California, March 24, 1958. 


and for a new mem e composed of the Division officers, and the Presidents of the federated 
iptions to both the tate organizations in the Division area, and one representative from each 
of Research in Music state in the area not having a federated state association.” It is proposed 
epting membership enroll- that the italicized clause be deleted, inasmuch as all states are now fed 
osed that Article III, Sec rated 
ml 12 
ons numbered 2 and rhe present Section 7 of Article IV of the Constitution provides that 
meetings of the State Presidents National Assembly ‘‘shall be held at the 
for Associate time of the biennial National Convention.” It is proposed to add “and at 
' istaining Member ther times stipulated by the National Board of Directors.” 
towether with all other reterences 
und Bylaws Article X of the Constitution provides that amendments to the Con 
present Sectior will become stitution “may be initiated by the Executive Committee, the Board of 
ome Section 5. Sections 1, 2 Directors, or by a petition signed by five percent of the membership im 
italics indicate proposed addi ach of fifteen federated state organizations, after oe of the Na 
tional Board of Directors.” It is proposed that the words “no less than” 
be substituted for the words “in each.” 
! ’ ‘ membership shall be open to all 
engaged in music teaching or other music educational work tm the Section 4 of Article 11 of the Bylaws provides for the responsibilities 
ht states, territories, Commonwealth, and District of Columbia, of the Division Boards of Directors. Item (4) of this section stipulates 
fesignal derated states (Article V, Section 1, Bylaws that the Division Board shall “fill unexpired terms in the case of vacancy 
nbershiy ll provide the privileges of participation in the jn the said Board.” Division Board members are the elected Presidents 
the organizati including the right to vote and hold office of the state associations, and vacancies are therefore filled by the state 
member's compliance with registration associations It is proposed that item (4) be changed to read: “(shall) 
$6.00 to which shall be added the fl | unexpired pring in the case of vacancy in the office of President, First 
of the federated state association to Vice-President or Second Vice-President.” 
dues collected shall be for annual 
zine, the Music Educators Jour Article 1V of the Bylaws stipulates that the Editorial Board shail 
act as an evaluation committee for ail articles submitted for pub- 
ive membership shell be lication and shall serve as an advisory committee in matters pertain 
; ; ing to content and purpose of books, brochures, or pamphlets considered 
hip. Annual dues shall be 
unt of active dues of the federated for publication by the MENC net 
oe belonas: 02.56 of the duce col It is proposed that the italicized word “all” be deleted and the word 
the natlonel oficial easacio: shall” be changed to “may,” in order to make this provision compatible 
4 pp with practice since the establishment of the Publications Committee 
€ for annual subscription 
Article V of the Bylaws pertains to auxiliary and federated organiza 
er Countries. Active and tions. It is proposed that Section 4 be renumbered Section 1, and that 
entries shall be $6.00 the following sentence be added to the first paragraph: “Officially recog 
nized Music Education Organizations in the territories, Commonwealth 
and District of Columbia shall have the same rights, duties and privileges 
rtial membership shall be available to as the forty-eight federated state associations.” 
music educators associations whose constitu (The present sections 1, 2 and 3 of Article V will become Sections 
bership in accordance with the stipulations of », 3 and 4, respectively.) 
Bylaws. Annual partial dues shall be $4.00 
tate active dues), of which $2.50 shall be Section 3 of Article VII of the Bylaws now reads as follows: “The 
ficial magazine of the Music Educators Division Boards shall, respectively, be composed of the Division Presi 
participate in the priv dent, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, the Presidents of the 
il Conference as stipulated for active federated state associations within the Division, and the elected state rep 
but, if qualified, may transfer from partial resentatives of states not having federated state units. The Division Board 
ership status by payment of the required additional shall have the authority to fill vacancies or unexpired terms caused by 
2.00) anv time during the membership year, and the resignation or death of a member-at large or of a state representative 
privileges of full active membership in the from an unfederated state.” The provisions of the last phrase of the first 
onterence sentence and of the last sentence (italics) are obsolete, since members-at- 
sbership. Student chapter membership shall large are no longer elected to Division Boards, and all states are feder- 
ducation at the collene level who are net ated and represented on their Division Board by their respective presi 
jues shall be $2.00 in addition to the amount «ts. It is proposed that the italicized portion be deleted 
oe ore = — iation in whose Article VIII of the Bylaws pertains to the legal responsibilities of 
. — ; de ee all eo the the officers. Article IX pertains to the disposition of assets in case of 
weary nA ae el f $2.00 shall be applied = gichandment. It is proposed that the words “Executive Committee” in 
=” member's annual group subscription these two articles be replaced by “Board of Directors,” in keeping with 
the Music Educators Journal. Student other provisions of the Constitution and Bylaws 
tate, division, and national meetings upon 
juirements, and shall receive all privileges Section 3 of Article X of the Bylaws includes the provision that 
right to vote and hold office. Annual dues “Additional members of the National Board of Directors may be elected 
Ps he Journal of Research in Music by the Board to serve for the biennial period beginning at the opening of 
ors Journal, shall be $4.00 the fiscal and administrative year following their election.” It is proposed 
are adopted, the present Section 5 that this sentence be deleted. 
" with » . 
nt Se n a-—eyrn a — other change Section 2 of Article XII of the Bylaws reads as follows: “Upon the 
ctic j und 10, remain the same. No 4 a - , : 
is Sections 7, 8 and 9—Life Membership, Patron demise of a life member the principal of his life membership fee shall 
ership an orporate Membership, respectively remain in the endowment fund. It is expressly stipulated, however, that 
in the event the total amount of annual national and state active dues fer 
is proposed to amend Section 10—Honorary Life Membership—by such life member paid from or charged against, the life mé mbership fund 
¢ addition of the qualifying word “only” to the first sentence as follows: during the tenure of his life membership shall be in excess of the interest 
Honorary life membership shall be conferred only by vote of the Con- earned by the principal of his life membership fee, then a sufficient amount 
to cover the excess of the total amount paid for annual dues over the total 
of Article IV of the Constitution, pertaining to the National income earned by his invested life membership fee shall be withdrawn 
. mn » ; : from the endowment fund and credited to the general operating fund 
Directors, reads as follows The National Board of Directors : sd that the italicized ti be deleted 
omposed of the National President, National First Vice-Presi-  'S P*°PO% a ee 
' National Secor d Vice-President, Presidents of the six Divisions, Article XVII of the Bylaws stipulates that the membership year shall 
Presidents of the auxiliary organizations and six members-at-large, three be the calendar year, January 1 to December 31. To provide for changing 
of whom sh all be elected for a four-year term at each biennial National the period of the membership year to conform with the recommendation 
( “onvention ie Nati nal Board of Directors shall have power to increase of the State Presidents National Assembly, it is proposed that Article 
the size of its membership when such seems for the best interests of the XVII of the Bylaws be amended to read as follows: “The annual period 
Conjerem It is proposed that the italicized sentence be deleted for which payment of dues shall be applied shall be the same as the 
period of the fiscal and administrative year, July 1 to June 30.” 


recognition of distinguished service to music education 


Section 6 of Article IV of the Constitution, pertaining to the Division 
toeard of y tors, reads as follows = a Pac ivisi : . . . . 
- Dire eads as follows The Board of each Division shall It is proposed that upon the adoption of any or all of the foregoing pro- 
posed amendments, necessary changes be made in other portions of the 


*This reference is to the present Section 4 of Article V of the Bylaws, which - : ‘ > - 
Constitution and Bylaws to conform with the amended sections. 


roposed to renumber as Section 1. See seventh paragraph, second column. 
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Biennial Convention, Los Angeles, California, March 21-25, 1958 
(State Presidents National Assembly, March 19-20) 








To assist those attending the biennial convention of the Music Educators National Conference to obtain 
hotel accommodations, the Hotels Reservation Bureau has tentatively reserved blocks of rooms at the hotels 


listed below. 
CO-OPERATING LOS ANGELES HOTELS 
Requests for room reservations should indicate general price range desired. Room assignments will be made as 
nearly as possible in conformance with the price schedule indicated. In the event that the hotel room rate structure 
is changed prior to the above convention these rates wili be changed accordingly. 


For One For Two Persons Suites, Parlor and 
Person Double Bed Twin Bed 1 Twin-bedded Room 


BILTMORE $7.50— 8.50 $10.00-11.00 $11.50-12-—13.00 $20.00—25.00 
9.00—10.00 11.50-12.50 14.00—15.00 30.00 


Note: Limited number of large rooms accommodating 4 or 5 to a room are available at $3.50 per person 
STATLER $8.00—22.00 $11.50-16.50 $14.00—22.00 $22.00—up 
The meetings will be in the Biltmore and Statler hotels, the Philharmonic Auditorium and Shrine Auditorium. 


ALEXANDRIA $5.00— 8.50 $6.50-10.00 $8.00—10.50 $12.00—25.00 
COMMODORE 4.00— 7.00 6.00—10.00 6.50-10.00 14.00-24.00 
FIGUEROA 4.50-12.00 5.50-16.00 6.00—16.00 12.00-16.00 
GATES 4.00— 5.00 5.00— 6.00 6.00— 7.00 9.00-12.50 
HAYWARD 4.50— 8.50 6.00-10.00 7.00-—10.00 11.00—14.00 
LANKERSHIM 4.00— 6.00 6.00— 8.50 7.00-10.00 10.50 
MAYFAIR 8.00-11.00 9.00-12.00 18.50-30.00 
MAYFLOWER 6.00— 9.00 7.00-10.00 14.50-18.00 
NEW CLARK 6.00-10.00 7.00-12.00 18.00—24.00 
ROSSLYN . . 5.00— 7.50 6.00— 8.50 

SAN CARLOS . . 3.50— 6.00 6.00— 8.00 7.00-—10.00 
SAVOY PLAZA ’ ‘ 8.00— 9.00 8.00— 9.00 — 


To apply for a room, supply the information called for in the sample form printed below, as follows: 
(1) Indicate your first, second and third choice hotel 
(2) Important: Because of the scarcity of single rooms, it will be desirable for delegates to share rooms. 
(3) State your arrival and departure date, and time of arrival. 
(4) Sign your name and address, and mail to address indicated below. 














ALL REQUESTS FOR RESERVATIONS MUST BE RECEIVED PRIOR TO FEBRUARY 1, 1958 
Hotels Reservation Bureau, MENC, Box 3696, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, California 

Please reserve the following accommodations for the MENC Convention in Los Angeles, March 21-25, 1958. 
Single Room Double Bedded Room Twin Bedded Room 

2 Room Suite Other type of Room 


Rate: From $ to $ 
First Choice Hotel Second Choice Hotel . Third Choice Hotel 


A.M. 
Arriving at Hotel (date) Hour P.M. Leaving (date) Hour 





Room Occupants: 
NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY 


Signature of person making this application 
Educational Position 
Mailing Address 


PLEASE NOTE: THE NAME OF EACH HOTEL GUEST MUST BELISTED. Therefore, please include the names and addresses 
of all persons for whom reservations are requested and who will occupy the room or rooms asked for. 
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AMERICAN MUSIC CONFERENCE 
elected as its president Jay L. Kraus, 
who is president of Harmony Co., Chicago, 
at its annual meeting in Chicago, Septem- 
ber 25, 1957. Mr. Kraus succeeds Jack F. 
Feddersen, executive vice-president of 
H. & A. Selmer Co., who completed a 
one-year term and withdrew because of 
the demand of his business. Kraus be 
comes AMC’s fourth president. For the 
past few years he has been secretary, and 
he was a member of the original board 
that organized AMC in 1947. Other officers 
elected: Vice-President—-Henry Z. Stein- 
way, president of Steinway & Sons, re- 
elected; treasurer—L. P. Bull, president 
of Story & Clark Piano Co., re-elected; 
secretary—-R. Gregory Durham, president 
of Lyon & Healy, Chicago. 


LUCIEN CAILLIET has been appointed 
musical director of G. Leblane Corpora- 
tion, Kenosha, Wisconsin. His profes- 
sional career as writer and arranger of 
many published compositions, conductor, 
performer and teacher has embraced 
association with University of Southern 
California as professor of music and 
conductor of orchestra and band, pre- 
ceded by many years as bass clarinetist 
and arranger with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra under Stokowski and Ormandy, 
more recently composer, arranger and 
conductor of motion picture scores, in- 
cluding the orchestration for “The Ten 
Commandments.” He has also served as 
conductor with the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo. Mr. Cailliet is now resident 
in Kenosha 


HELEN SCHWIN, for eight years head 
of the music education department at 
Roosevelt University, Chicago, has been 
granted leave for the 1957-58 school year 
“for rest and a long-deferred opportuni- 
ty to do some writing.” Before going to 
Roosevelt U., she was a member of the 
staff of Cleveland, Ohio, Public Schools, 
music department. Her address for the 
present: 592 Oakmoor Road, Bay Vil- 
lage, Ohio 


FREDERICK WILKINS of New York 
City has become a member of the staff 
at D. & J. Artley, Inc., Elkart, Indiana, 
manufacturers of flutes and piccolos. He 
assumed his duties September 1, after 
completing the season as flute soloist for 
the Chautauqua Symphony. He will con 
tinue as flute soloist for the “Voice of 
Firestone” television program, commut- 
ing weekends from Elkhart to New York 
for the Monday evening telecasts. In 
charge of research in the Artley factory, 
Mr. Wilkins’ duties will also include 
lectures, clinics, and solo appearances 
with secondary and college music organi- 
zations. His most recent work, “The 
Flutist’s Guide,” a technical treatise on 
flute playing, with recorded demonstra- 
tion, is published by D. & J. Artley, Inc. 


AT BREVARD MUSIC CENTER, Among 
the guest conductors of the 1957 summer 
season were—(left) Cecil Effinger, com- 
poser and conductor of the University 
of Colorado, and William D. Revelli 
(right), conductor of the University of 
Michigan bands. James Christian Pfohl 
center) is founder and music director 
of Transylvania Music Camp, which is 
located at the Music Center. 
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WALLACE A. HANNAH, former presi- 
dent of the Northwest Music Educators 
Conference (1947-1949), retired from his 
post as director of music in the Van- 
couver, Washington, Public Schools after 
twenty-nine years of teaching. This is 
not much of a news item for the Novem- 
ber-December 1957 Journal, because the 
retirement was in 1955, and duly an- 
nounced at the time. What gets “Wally” 
in the news now is that he has retired 
from retirement, and has returned to 
the same job he left. Announcement by 
the Vancouver Board of Education, re- 
ported in the daily “Columbian,” stated 
that the position of music director in the 
district had not been filled since Mr. 
Hannah retired from teaching; that his 
appointment to his former post had been 
confirmed. Friends throughout’ the 
United States will join with the Van- 
couver folk in welcoming Mr. Hannah's 
return to the active ranks of music edu- 
eation, to which he has made notable 
contributions. His mail address: 7011 
Corregidor Road, Vancouver, Wash. 


THREE NACWPI MEMBERS executed a 
double transfer of duties during the 
association’s 1957 summer conference 
held in August at the National Music 
Camp, Interlochen, Michigan. Neweil 
Long, Indiana University, retiring chair- 
man of the National Association of Col- 
lege Wind and Percussion Instructors 
(left) passed the chairman’s portfolio to 
Frank Lidral, Indiana State Teachers 
College (center). Mr. Lidral, who had 
been serving the organization as secre- 
tary-treasurer for the past two years, in 
turn passed the books of that office on 
to Jack McKenzie, Illinois University 
(right). The new officers for the 1957-59 
biennium were elected by mail in May. 

The NACWPI Conference at Inter- 
lochen culminated in two chamber music 
programs which featured performances 
of the winning and honorable mention 
compositions from the association’s 1957 
contest and a work for four bassoons 
which Don Gillis, a member of the con- 
ference, had composed at the Camp for 
the occasion. The composition contest 
winner, a Sonata for Flute and Piano 
by John Ness Beck was performed by 
Eugene Johnson and Arthur Reginald. 
Honorable mention pieces performed 
were composed by Lesslie Bassett, Rob- 
ert MacKinnon and Charles Knox. 


FLORIDA NEWS. The Florida State Uni- 
versity School of Music, Tallahassee, has 
announced the following additions to its 
faculty, effective the fall semester of 
1957: Lilla Belle Pitts, guest professor 
of music education; Anna Kaskas, pro- 
fessor of voice; Jack Swartz, associate 
yrofessor of music education; Richard 
= Collins, assistant professor of voice 
and director of opera; Wilfred G. Mears, 
instructor of music education. Wiley L. 
Housewright, associate professor of 
music education, returned to his post 
after a year in Kobe, Japan, where he 
was associated with Kobe Jogakium Col- 
lege as lecturer on a Fullbright grant. 


Cc. D. GREENLEAF, industrialist, philan- 
thropist, supporter of any musical activ- 
ity that is for the good of the common 
cause, has aided in the advancement of 
the music education program for well 
over a quarter century more than anyone 
knows except himself. Here he is pic- 
tured with other top brass of C. G. Conn, 
Ltd., of which firm he is Chairman of the 
Board. The informal picture was made in 
a relaxed moment during a banquet at 
a recent meeting in Elkhart, Indiana. 
Reading from left to right are: Charles 
Edwards, Conn treasurer; Mr. Greenleaf, 
Leland B. Greenleaf, vice-president; and 
Paul M. Gazlay, president. At eighty- 
four, Mr. Greenleaf has seen his favorite 
company grow from a small unit in an 
infant industry into its present position 
in the now important realm of the Amer- 
ican economy which embraces the manu- 
facture of band instruments. 


CALIFORNIA. University of California 
at Los Angeles music department chair- 
man Robert U. Nelson, has announced 
several additions to the faculty: Leo 
Smit, pianist-composer; Edwin H. Han- 
ley, formerly of Columbia University; 
Paul J. Revitt, from Crane College, Chi- 
eago; Roy E. Travis, from Mannes Col- 
lege of Music, New York; Maryo Van 
Deman, Pasadena City College. Shigeo 
Kishibe of the University of Tokyo, 
musicologist, lectured at UCLA in the 
fall semester before going to Harvard 
for the following semester. 


MICHIGAN. Thousands of Michigan 
school children will take a musical tour 
of America this fall when they “attend” 
classes through the University of Michi- 
gan radio series, “Festival of Song,” de- 
scribed by Edythe M. Albert in the 
November-December 1956 MEJ. Now in 
its eighth year as a service to Michigan 
schools, Festival of Song is heard over 
some thirty Michigan radio stations in 
city and rural schools, both public and 
church-connected, throughout the state. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, Lawrence, 
has appointed Robert Baustian as as- 
sociate professor of music, conductor of 
the University of Kansas symphony 
orchestra, and musical director of the 
spring opera series. A native of Storm 
Lake, Iowa, and one of the few American 
conductors to serve on the permanent 
staff of a European opera, Mr. Baustian 
has been second conductor of the Hes- 
sian State Theater in Wiesbaden, Ger- 
many, since 1953. As orchestra director 
at U. of K., he will relieve Russell 
L. Wiley, who for the past fourteen 
years has had the dual responsibility 
for both orchestra and band, as well as 
directing the Midwestern Music and Art 
Camp, which has grown to such propor- 
tions that it now requires administra- 
tion throughout the school year. 
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ACLS MOVES. The principal offices of 
the American Council of Learned Societies 
have been transferred from Washington, 
D.C., to New York City. The new head- 
quarters address: 345 East 46th Street. 
Frederick Burkhardt, new president of 
the ACLS, is replacing Mortimer Graves, 
now on sabbatical leave pending his re- 
tirement next January as executive direc- 
tor. J. F. Wellemeyer, who has been act 
ing as executive director of ACLS until 
the move to New York, will om in 
Washington as the director of the Wash- 
ington Office. 


Doren Tharp, University 
of Miami vice-president and dean of 
faculties, announces two faculty addi- 
tions. Harriet Nordholm, formerly of 
Boston University and Michigan State 
University is associate professor of both 
music education and elementary educa- 
tion, and a member of the School of 
Music and School of Education faculties. 
Elsie Fardig, the University’s new music 
librarian will be in charge of the Albert 
Pick Music Library after its dedication 
this fall. 


FLORIDA, C. 


ILLINOIS. 2,963 public school pupils and 
teachers from all corners of Illinois took 
part in University of Illinois music ex- 
tension activities during the school year 
just ended, reports Paul Painter, super- 
visor of music activities in the Division 
of University Extension. An estimated 
1,300 youngsters performed in the an- 
nual All-State Music Conference in 
Springfield. Another 868 enrolled in the 
Illinois Summer Youth Music Camps— 
band, orchestra, choral, and specialized 
activities—conducted as two-week vaca- 
tion programs for junior high and high 
school musicians. Gilbert Waller of the 
U.I, School of Music was in charge of 
string demonstration centers in nine com- 
munities for some 700 beginners. A con- 
ference at Allerton Park for string 
teachers drew 40; 125 piano teachers 
attended a similar clinic. 150 teachers 
and 380 youngsters were in band and or- 
chestra clinics in six areas of Illinois; 
300 were in an Adams County Music Fes- 
tival conducted by the U.I. Music Exten- 
sion Office. 


STRING NEWS. Gregor Piatigorsky, re- 
nowned cellist, has joined the faculty 
of Boston University’s college of music, 
according to an announcement by Harold 
C. Case, president of the University. The 
appointment of Mr. Piatigorsky is part 
of the string development program initi- 
ated at Boston University to help check 
the decrease in string instruction in the 
United States, states Dean Robert A. 
Choate of the School of Fine and Applied 
Arts. Closely associated with Mr. Piati- 
gorsky will be Samuel Mayes, principal 
cellist of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, who will head the cello depart- 
ment. As part of the string development 
program, full and partial scholarships 
for string players will be offered, Mr. 
Piatigorsky has asked that any fee for 
his services be turned over to a scholar- 
ship fund for cello students. Other 
members of the cello faculty at Boston 
University include Jacobus Langendoen 
and Richard Kapuscinski, members of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
Suzanne Lecarpentier, assistant to 
George E. Bornoff, director of the string 
development program. 


ROTH-REYNOLDS. The names of Scher] 
& Roth and F. A. Reynolds Company are 
well known in the realm of string and 
wind instruments. A recent release an- 
nounces addition of consultants to aug- 
ment the Roth-Reynolds educational 
staff: String consultant, Robert H. Klot- 
man, Cleveland Heights, Ohio; brass in- 
struments (trombones and baritones), 
Hugh McMillan, University of Colorado; 
large brass instruments, S. Robert 
Fraser, East Cleveland, Ohio. Leonard 
B. Smith of Detroit, conductor of the 
Belle Isle Band, continues in his capacity 
as cornet and trumpet consultant for the 
firm. 


November-December, Nineteen Fifty-seven 


JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON and Mrs. 
Williamson, president and dean respec- 
tively, Westminster Choir College, 
Princeton, N. J., cut the tape marking the 
formal opening of the college’s new 
men’s residence hall. Raymond A. Bow- 
ers (left), partner, Fulmer & Bowers, 
architects of Princeton, looks on the 
new structure, which has living quarters 
for some 120 men students, also has 25 
individual practice rooms. The building 
plans are now in the hands of the MENC 
committee on Music Buildings, Rooms 
and Equipment for inclusion with ma- 
terial being prepared for the first addi- 
tions to the 1955 loose-leaf edition of 
the famous MENC “Bulletin 17.” 


ILLINOIS. President Esther Duncan an- 
nounces that Illinois Music Educators 
Association will meet in Peoria, Feb. 
14-15, 1958, in conjunction with the 
Tenth Annual All-State Music Activity, 
in which some 1,400 junior and senior 
high school students will participate. 
For information, write Executive Secre- 
tary Thomas S. Richardson, 1205 W. 
William, Champaign, III. 


WISCONSIN, The University of Wiscon- 
sin Summer Music Clinic trained more 
high school students in 1957 than ever 
before. In the twenty-eighth year of the 
clinic, a total of 783 high school musi- 
cians, representing 185 Wisconsin com- 
munities, 12 states and Canada, partic- 
ipated in the benefits of three weeks’ 
study on the Madison campus of U.W. 
This record total included 257 boys and 
526 girls. Students in dermitories num- 
bered 697, while the remaining 86 com- 
muted daily to clinic classes and re- 
hearsal on campus. 64 percent of the 
students attended the clinic on scholar- 
ship assistance from their local commu- 
nities—12.8 percent attending on a full 
scholarship and 51.2 percent on a partial 
scholarship. 
U.W.’s Fall Music Materials Clinic 
took place November 8-9, 1957. For suc- 
ceeding clinics and events in Wisconsin, 
see page 54, September-October 1957 
issue of the Music Educators Journal. 





CHRISTIAN D. KUTSCHINSKI retired in 
July 1957 as director of music at North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh—a post 
he had held twenty-four years. Previ- 
ously he had served nine years as in- 
strumental supervisor in the schools and 
conductor of the Civic Orchestra, Muni- 
cipal Concert Band, and the High School 
Band and Orchestra in Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, and four years as head 
of the instrumental music department of 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College in Marysville, and two years on 
the music faculty at Culver Military 
Academy, with more years of profes- 
sional playing and private teaching. As 
director of music at North Carolina 
State, besides his teaching and con- 
ducting, Mr. Kutschinski has found time 
for engagements as adjudicator and 
clinician. He has served twice as secre- 
tary and twice as president of the North 
Carolina Music Teachers Association 
(now the North Carolina Music Educa- 
tors Association). His address: 1500 
Hillsboro Street, Raleigh, N.C. 


MARKS MOVES. The Edward B. Marks 
Music Corporation, which has had main 
offices in the RCA Building, Radio City, 
for nearly twenty-three years, has taken 
the entire eighth floor of the building at 
136 West 52nd Street. For the first time 
in many years, all office units of the 
Marks organization and stockrooms will 
be housed together with completely 
modern facilities. 

The change emphasizes once more the 
gradual trend uptown among music 
publishers. When the late Edward B. 
Marks founded this firm in 1894, he had 
a very small office at 14th Street. Pro- 
gressively, the firm moved to 20th Street, 
to 28th, to 38th, to 46th, and then to its 
most recent headquarters, between 49th 
and 50th Streets. 

Arnold Broido was 
Marks’ director, and 
staff also includes 
Felix Gressle. 


recently made 
the professional 
Arnold Shaw and 


12,000 MASSED BAND PLAYERS. Out- 
figuring Pat Gilmore’s astronomical 
figures for the 1869 Peace Jubilee were 
the plans made for the half-time show of 
the University of Michigan-University of 
Georgia football game in Ann Arbor, 
Saturday, October 5, 1957. According to 
the U.M,. director of bands, William D. 
Revelli, 190 high school bands from 
throughout Michigan with combined 
membership of some 12,000 players were 
invited to participate. The event was 
ninth of the annual “band days,” spon- 
sored by the U.M. Bands and Athletic 
Association. U.M. News Service reported 
that this year some 800 twirlers from 
the participating bands gave a pre-game 
exhibition. Without denying that other 
university gridiron half-tme shows might 
rival the statistics, the U.M. News Serv- 
ice released these computations: In- 
strumentation included approximately 
2,100 clarinets, 2,200 cornets and trum- 
pets, 800 horns, 900 drums, 700 Sousa- 
phones, and 1,200 trombones. Over 55,000 
sheets were required and over 1,000 
chaperones accompanied the bands on 
their round trip. Travelling to the Uni- 
versity and returning home the partici- 
pating bands speedometered a total of 
approximately 26,000 miles. 


RED FACE DEPT. On page 16, Septem- 
ber-October 1957 MEJ, conductors Chris- 
man, Hoffman and Oakland, the All- 
Northwest Band, Orchestra and Chorus, 
coordinating chairman Von der Heide, 
and the entire Northwest Convention 
were credited to Southwestern at Denver, 
Colorado, instead of the Northwest Di- 
vision at Boise. Of course, we knew the 
Northwest meeting was held inside the 
Northwest. 

And then, of all things,on page 16 of 
the same issue, it was stated that Jules 
Wolffers “has been appointed chairman 
of the Boston University School of Fine 
and Applied Arts.” Mr. Wolffers is in 
fact chairman of the division of music 
of the B.U. School of Fine and Applied 
Arts, of which Robert A. Choate is still 
the dean. 
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Ever lose your soprano to a tuba? 


“Today I am a baritone. Yesterday I was a soprano. Tomorrow I may give up glee club altogether and 
learn the tuba. Do you know any songs that show off my voice, and tell about something more rugged 


than the dilly don dandelion? I'd like singing then.” 


This is the reason for the Fred Waring Collections for Younger Singers — boy and girl versions. 
Edited by Dr. Lara Hoggard, tested by the Fred Waring Music Workshop, they are academically 
sound, and considerate of young voices, beginning ability, young interests. Over 100 attractive songs 
in fresh settings for fun, for learning, for concerts, but best of all, for young voices. 

PLAN AHEAD — let the Fred Waring Collections for Younger Singers help you capture and sustain 
initial interest and build on to some very rewarding senior years! 


A SIN Gl NG BE E by Livingston Gearhart 


49 songs for 2 and 3 part treble voices. A world of material 
for both concert and general music class. Also some valuable 
selections for teaching musicianship and introducing part 
singing. SA & SSA $1.25 


Belles and Peas by Livingston Gearhart 


For SA and boys, designed to attract and hold the interest of 
boys in a mixed chorus while their voices are changing. The 
boys’ part is mostly unison, with an optional baritone part 
that appears whenever the “changed” voices need it. A wide, 
wide world of music for boys and girls, with highly imaginative 
piano accompaniments... this one’s brand new! 

SA and Boys $1.25 


yl P 
. =) ings by Harry Simeone 


40 two and three part songs for teenage choruses. Hymns, 
carols, folk songs, patriotic songs, spirituals, fun songs, all with 
delightfully melodic voice parts and a catching rhythmic 
vitality. SAB $1.25 


Shawnee Fess inc. 


-Delaware Water Gap, Penna. 


SON GEST ner sine 


More in that wonderful Youth Sings style, this group for 
Junior High and beginning 4-part High School chorus. The 
tenor part is exceptional: written within a one octave range, 
it’s right for a beginning tenor section that may include chang- 
ing voices. SATB $1.25 


Suga? and Syice by Hawley Ades 


40 songs for every possible kind of program, written just for 
girls’ three part chorus. Easy ranges, smooth voice leading, 
melodic harmony parts, delightful even for the beginning 
treble chorus. SSA $1.25 
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6 HI-Fl RECORDS... . including 


12 NEW SUMMY-BIRCHARD BAND RELEASES or 
24 NEW SUMMY=- BIRCHARD CHORAL RELEASES 


YOURS AT NO EXTRA COST 


This year Hear as well as See the newest music in the 
choral and band fields. 

Last year at mid-season we had an idea we felt was so 
new, so helpful, that we interrupted our regular Subscrip- 
tion Service to introduce it. In a nutshell, here’s what we 
did. We hired top conductors and the best professional 
musicians we could find in Chicago . .. and made LP re- 
cordings of our newest band and choral releases. We sent 
these records to our Choral and Band Subscription Service 
members so they could hear as well as see these numbers 
before they selected the ones they wanted to use with their 
bands or choruses. 

The idea really caught on! Wehave letters from conduc- 
tors all over the country, urging us to continue the idea, 
And, we’re doing just that. This year our Subscription 
Service will be even better. 

In choral music, through the recent consolidation of 
C. C. Birchard Co. with Summy, we are able to draw 
from one of the richest libraries in the choral field. 

In band music we have exciting new numbers by such 
composers as William Latham, Fred Kepner, Stewart 
Schafer, William McRae and others whose works are tops 
in the business. 

We've simplified the plan this year so it will be more 
practical to handle through your school office. Here’s 
how it works. Each month during the season we send you 
a specially prepared LP recording. 

For CHORAL Directors it will include one of our new- 
est Summy-Birchard releases for mixed voices, which we 
will call the “choice” and 3 other outstanding numbers 
ranging from easy to difficult (both a cappella and accom- 
panied) from the extensive Summy-Birchard catalog. 
You'll find among them music to fit a typical high school 
group or to tempt a college choir. We will send with the 
record one regular stock copy of each of the 4 numbers. 
So you see and hear before choosing the number you went. 


Summy- 
Birchard 


Publishing 


For BAND CoNDUCTORS the LP record will include one 
of our newest Summy-Birchard releases which we will de- 
signate as the “choice”... and another outstanding num- 
ber which we will call the “alternate”. Most will be “B” 
and ““C” band level . . . music in excellent taste and good 
sight reading material for ““A”’ bands, too. We will send 
with the record, one conductor’s score of each of the two 
numbers. You hear as well as see before choosing the 
number you want. 

We will include a card on which you may check the 
number you prefer. If you do not return the card by the 
specified date we will assume you want the number we 
have designated as “‘choice’’. The music will be sent to 
reach you early the following month. Shipments are made 
in November, December, January, February, March and 
April. If you subscribe toolate for the November shipment, 
we will fill out your subscription with November of the 
following season. 

EACH MONTHLY CHORAL PACKAGE will contain 25 
copies of the choral number you select... and the total 
cost for the full six months is only $20.00. This amounts 
toa discount of from 35% to 40% under the regular retail 
price. The recording is furnished at no extra cost. 

EACH MONTHLY BAND PACKAGE will consist of either 
a regular full band set for a total cost of $25.00 for all six 
monthly shipments. ..or symphonic band set for a total of 
just $35.00 for the six monthly shipments. These prices, 
you can readily see, are at very substantial discounts from 
retail prices. The six records are furnished at no extra 
cost. And we pay the postage on the monthly packages. 

If you'd like to “sample” the service, send us $1.00 to 
cover the cost of processing and mailing and we’ll send you 
a high fidelity LP record containing numbers from last 
season’s selections along with printed copies of choral 
music ... or band conductor’s scores. Sign and send 
the coupon now. 








Company 
1834 Ridge Ave., EVANSTON, ILL. 




















